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EDITED BY JOHN M. McBRYDE, JR. 





OUNDED in 1892, The Sewanee Review has stead- 
ily and consistently maintained its policy, announced 
in the first issue, of being a serious literary and 
critical journal. Avoiding all temptation to court 

wider popularity through mere timeliness in its articles, 

it has ever sought to serve as a repository of the literary 
essay and the critical review. 

For the past ten years the magazine has drawn its 
contributions from a wide extent of country, represent- 
ing thirty-eight states of the Union as well as England 
and Japan. New York leads with a total of thirty-three 
contributions out of a total of two hundred and. sixty- 
four; but nearly forty-five per cent have come from the 
South, so that the magazine has contributed its share 
towards helping to encourage and develop independence 
of thought, to mould public opinion, to raise the stand- 
ards of taste and literary expression, and to reflect the ~ 
best tendencies in the culture and the life of the South- 
ern people. Though not unnaturally a large majority of 
the contributors have come from the colleges, The Re- 
view has not been merely an academic organ, but has 
covered a broad field of literature, art, history, economics, 
theology, and current questions, and has always tried to 
approach these subjects in a dignified manner, free from 
prejudice and undue partisanship. 




























The Sewanee Review is conducted by members of 
the Faculties of the University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tennessee, but has no official comuection with the Uni- 
versity. 
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South Atlantic Quarterly 


The Tercentenary of Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
Death 


CLARENCE POE 
Editor of “The Progressive Farmer,” Raleigh, N. C. 


For more than a year now, sons of the two great English- 
speaking nations have been battling together to determine 
whether the world of tomorrow shall be governed by the 
ideals of liberty and democracy that have long distinguished 
men of English speech and blood, or ruled instead by a dy- 
nasty which in principles of government looked backward to 
the Dark Ages and in principles of morality looked backward 
to the cave man. 

At such a time it is indeed fitting that both England and 
America pause to make note of the three-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the death of Sir Walter Raleigh, the first and most 
romantic figure in all the long history of English colonization 
of the New World. Raleigh was beheaded October 29, 1618, 
and the tercentenary date was to have been observed both in 
London where Raleigh once trod the ways of glory, and also 
by the North Carolina Literary and Historical Association 
meeting in the city named for the great Elizabethan. 

The London celebration was in charge of a committee com- 
posed of Viscount Bryce, Sir Sidney Lee, Prof. C. H. Firth, 
of Oxford, and Prof. W. P. Ker, of University College, Lon- 
don. Inasmuch as it was on North Carolina soil that Raleigh 
planted his colonies, the London committee had arranged a 
program after consultation with the North Carolina Literary 
and Historical Association; and the Virginia Historical So- 
ciety, South Carolina Historical Society, and American His- 
torical Society were expected to co-operate with the North 
Carolina organization on the occasion of the celebration in 
Raleigh. Unfortunately, the nation-wide scourge of influenza 
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prevented the celebration in Raleigh from taking place, but 
nothing should prevent the people of North Carolina and the 
nation from paying tribute in less spectacular form to the man 
to whom not merely our country, but civilization itself, owes 
so much. 


The famous painting of Sir Walter, by Zucchero, which 
represents the man to the mind’s eye of most Americans and 
Englishmen, shows him as he appeared about 1588 when he 
was one of the foremost figures in repelling and destroying 
the Invincible Armada of Spain. Thirty-six years old at that 
time, he was at the height of his power, the favorite of Eng- 
land’s Queen, and altogether the most fascinating and versa- 
tile personality in any way connected with the early history of 
America—statesmen, soldier, sailor, scientist, historian, ex- 
plorer, courtier, poet, and hero of adventure. Not Leonardo 
da Vinci was a man of more varied talents. In fact, Raleigh 
has been called “the most universally capable Englishman 
that ever lived”; and Macaulay gives us a sort of motion- 
picture of his activities by speaking of him as “sometimes re- 
viewing the Queen’s Guard, sometimes giving chase to a Span- 
ish galleon, then answering the chiefs of the country party in 
the House of Commons, then again murmuring one of his 
sweet love songs too near the ears of her Highness’s maids of 
honor, and soon after poring over the Talmud, or collating 
Polybius with Livy.” By picturing him at evening in the Mer- 
maid Tavern in quaint converse with Shakespeare and Ben 
Jonson, Macaulay might have made his picture fairly complete! 


It was a wonderful era, and perhaps only in that “purple, 
rich, Elizabethan time,” as Vachel Lindsay calls it, could so 
full and colorful a life have been lived even by a Walter Ral- 
eigh. Through him our North Carolina history is linked, as 
the history of no other state is linked, with the age of 
chivalry, the days when knighthood was in flower—the days, 
too, of explorers and adventurers and sea-rovers, when “the 
world’s great age began anew” as all Europe went aflame with 
interest in the new-found world beyond the seas, and accepted 
with almost equal credence the stories of the real Virginia 
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and the fabled El Dorado, the real Father of Waters and the 
imaginary Fountain of Youth. 

Into all this intoxicating enthusiasm, Raleigh entered fully, 
and his zeal for his North Carolina colony, it is interesting to 
remember, was at its height when Zucchero’s painting was 
made, and the prospects for the success of that colony were 
then at their brightest. Four years previously his first ex- 
pedition had landed at Roanoke Island and but a few months 
previously, the first Anglo-American had been born in the 
little colony on the North Carolina coast—Virginia Dare, the 
wee, mystery-shrouded forerunner of all the millions who 
have since spoken the tongue of Shakespeare and Milton on 
this continent, and of all who are to come after us. 

This tercentenary reminds us, too, of Raleigh the Dreamer: 
the man of vision and courage, the rare man “whose heart 
alike conceives and dares,” the man who had the courage to 
follow the gleam and gave life and fortune to his great idea 
of winning both Americas for England and for English civ- 
ilization. Well does his latest biographer declare that Queen 
Elizabeth’s captains were greater than their sovereign, and 
that Raleigh and his fellows “would have conquered half the 
Spanish world and swept the wide waters through their length 
and breadth had it not been for the vacillating and petticoated 
occupant of the throne.” 

We must admit, of course, that many of Raleigh’s greatest 
plans were doomed to failure. But we must also say that the 
heroes who have dared to become failures as a result of as- 
piring too greatly, of attempting 


“The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too hard” 


they are the sublimest figures in human history and the great 
world ever turns for inspiration to their mighty names—the 
martyr at the stake, the philosopher with his hemlock, the 
patriot at the gibbet, the Christ on the cross. 

We know in fact that no such men have really failed ; that 
the only real failure or success is within, is in a man’s own 
spirit ; and no one can say that Walter Raleigh has failed when 
in 1602, having spent $200,000 (an enormous sum in those 
days) to send five seemingly fruitless expeditions to our 
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North Carolina coast, he prepares for a sixth expedition while 
his undaunted and unconquerable spirit rings out in the 
phrase: “I shall yet live to see it an English nation!” 

We know too, that Raleigh, the man, Raleigh as a builder 
of individual character, is not a failure when, despite the en- 
ervating and demoralizing influences of court life, and despite 
all the sorrows that crowded thick and fast upon him in his 
age, we see him make an end of life with spirit unsoured and 
unbroken, a gentleman unafraid, facing death, and facing an 
unjust fate that was bitterer than death, not with the savage 
rebelliousness of Henley’s “Invictus,” nor with the uncaring 
stoicism of a Persian Omar, but with the serener and truer 
courage of the ultimate type of man, the Christian gentleman. 
Not wholly unspotted was he from the vices of his time, but 
his faults were never those of selfishness or meanness or lit- 
tleness. He subordinated everything else to the master-pur- 
pose of his life—that of winning the New World for Eng- 
land. “He was greedy to get,” as Professor Hersey says, “his 
hand itched for gold, but he lavished his wealth on colonizing 
expeditions with self-sacrificing patriotism.” When he threw 
his cloak in the mud for the girl-queen of England, it was 
not merely a tribute to the Queen, but a natural flowering of 
a fine courtesy that with him was instinctive. Observe his 
thoughtfulness in spending a part of his last night on earth 
“giving directions for correcting an injury to a former friend.” 
See him on his way to the scaffold, tossing his cap to a way- 
side beggar: “Here, my good man, you need this more than 
I do!” 

On the scaffold Raleigh’s wit breaks out grimly as he says 
of the axe: “This is a sharp medicine, but a cure for all dis- 
eases.” Then having protested his innocence to the world, 
and commended his spirit to his Maker, his unshaken voice 
rings out once more, and for the last time on earth, as he calls 
to the hesitating executioner, “What dost thou fear? Strike, 
man !—strike !” 

If indeed in the faith of the greatest living poet of Ral- 
eigh’s tongue— 
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“Beyond the path of the outmost sun, through utter darkness hurled, 
Farther than ever comet flared or vagrant star-dust swirled, 


Sit such as fought and sailed and ruled and loved and made our 
world.”— 


then for three centuries now the hero-spirit of Walter Raleigh 
has looked down on the great New World which his genius, 
more than that of any other man, helped win for Anglo- 
Saxon ideals; and if Heaven, as one might well believe, sent 
in the earthquake hour of war, a pilot to guide this new world’s 
sons across the seas to Flanders and the Marne, that pilot 
must have been the spirit of the man who loved England, loved 
America, and loved the seas between—Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who because his England had not then become the democracy 
she is today, gave his own life at last for his Dream! 











The Case of Doctor Cooper 


~ ELBERT VAUGHAN WILLS 


Recent legislation designed to restrain unguarded or wil- 
fully seditious utterances or publications, with a view par- 
ticularly to preventing the spread of enemy propaganda, lends 
renewed interest to the history of the enforcement of the 
Alien and Sedition Laws of 1798. A number of the trials 
under the Sedition Law are noteworthy on account of the 
insight which they afford into the political conditions of the 
period. Among these, especial interest attaches to the trial 
for seditious libel of Dr. Thomas Cooper, on account of Dr. 
Cooper’s subsequent career as a scientist, a pioneer in the 
formulation of economic theory and the teaching of political 
economy in America, and as president of South Carolina Col- 
lege. The trial took place in the Circuit Court of the United 
States for the Pennsylvania District in April, 1800. 

The Alien and Sedition Acts had their ostensible occasion 
in the conditions of public danger arising in connection with 
the precarious situation prevailing in the foreign relations of 
the United States in 1798. Their real cause lay, however, in 
the, bitter partisan strife characterizing the administration of 
the elder Adams. 

At the close of the Revolution, the colonists were con- 
fronted with the task of organizing a central government of a 
degree of stability sufficient to command obedience at home 
and respect abroad. During the progress of hostilities, co- 
operation in a common cause had served as a bond of union, 
however vague and undefined. Now, when the common ob- 
ject was achieved, feelings of jealousy and state pride reas- 
serted themselves, and, in the absence of a central government, 
there was no ground for national patriotism. There was, 
moreover, a deep-seated fear that a strong central government 
would become as oppressive as the rule of Great Britain which 
the colonists had just thrown off, and that the seven years of 
struggle and bloodshed which they had endured would lead to 
an exchange of masters, rather than to the freedom which 
they prized. Perilous, indeed, was the path which the young 
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republic trod from the period of anarchical conditions which 
followed the close of the Revolution, until the government 
under the Constitution was established with the firm hand of 
Washington at the helm. During the two terms of his presi- 
dency, Washington held aloof from party politics and was 
elected, as no other candidate could have been, without oppo- 
sition. At his council table, however, sat the two men about 
whom as leaders gathered two great political parties—Hamil- 
ton, the leader of the Federalists, the successors of the group 
which had urged the adoption of the constitution creating the 
federal union, and who now favored a strong central govern- 
ment; and Jefferson, the leader of the Republican or Demo- 
cratic-Republican party, as it came to be called, the successor 
of the Anti-Federalist group which had opposed the adoption 
of the Constitution, the party of the rule of democracy and of 
strict interpretation of the Constitution. 

The presidential election of 1796 was the first contest be- 
tween the political parties. Jefferson became the candidate of 
his party. Hamilton was not a popular leader, but rather a 
formulator of party policy. Jay, probably ranking second as 
a leader of the Federalists, had incurred a large measure of 
popular opprobrium on account of the treaty with Great Brit- 
ain which he had negotiated. Hence John Adams became the 
logical candidate of the Federal party and received a vote of 
seventy-one, to sixty-eight for Jefferson, thus becoming sec- 
ond President. 

The period was one of acrimonious political controversy. 
The patriotic duty of “standing by the President” was neither 
inculcated nor practiced. Nor was there lack of occasion for 
opposition. France was deeply offended at the Jay treaty with 
England and upon the recall of Monroe, the American min- 
ister, refused to receive the Federalist, C. C. Pinckney, his 
successor. President Adams appointed a special commission 
of three members to settle the difficulty. The commission was 
kept waiting for half a year under most humiliating condi- 
tions and in the meantime the members were approached un- 
officially by representatives of the Directory who threatened 
the devastation of the American coasts if “Money, a great 
deal of money” were not forthcoming. Finally the Directory 
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sent Marshall and Pinckney, the Federalist members of the 
Commission, out of the country offering to treat with Gerry 
who was a Republican. 

The documents in this case, the famous X. Y. Z. Corres- 
pondence, were laid before the President. The clamor for 
war arose, and with it the popularity of the President and 
the power of his party. At a single stroke, however, President 
Adams dispelled the prospect of war. Napoleon had made his 
way to power in France and friendly overtures were made, with 
an offer to receive a minister. Without consulting even his 
cabinet, Adams transferred to Paris William Vans Murray, 
then American minister to the Hague. This action of the 
President brought peace, but it alienated the members of his 
Cabinet and the so-called Hamiltonian wing of his party, the 
charge being made that the sudden move for peace was taken 
in order to prevent Hamilton from winning military glory. 
The irascibility and stubbornness of the President, moreover, 
had alienated many of his followers, and from them, as well 
as from the Republican followers of Jefferson, the course of 
the administration was regarded with censorious scrutiny. 
These causes led to the passage of the Alien and Sedition 
Acts. 

The Alien Act became a law on June 25th, 1798. It gave 
the President the power to banish any alien whose presence 
he might deem dangerous to the general welfare, no trial, and 
not even a specific reason for such banishment, being required. 
The Sedition Law was passed on July 14th, 1798. The first 
section imposes a penalty on illegal combinations. The sec- 
ond and third sections read as follows: 


“Section 2. And be it further enacted, that if any person shall 
write, print, utter or publish, or shall cause or procure to be written, 
printed, uttered or published, or shall knowingly and willingly assist 
or aid in writing, printing, uttering or publishing any false scandalous 
and malicious writing or writings against the government of the 
United States, or either House of the Congress of the United States, 
or the President of the United States, with intent to defame the 
said government, or either House of the said Congress, or the said 
President or to bring them, or either of them, into contempt or 
disrepute, or to excite against them or either or any of them, the 
hatred of the good people of the United States or to stir up sedition 
within the United States, or to excite any unlawful combinations 
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therein for opposing or resisting any law of the United States, of 
any act of the President of the United States, done in pursuance of 
any such law, or of the powers in him rested by the Constitution 
of the United States, or to resist, oppose, or defeat any such law or 
act, or to aid, encourage, or abet hostile designs of any foreign na- 
tion against the United States, their people or government, then such 
persons being thereof convicted before any court of the United States 
having jurisdiction thereof, shall be punished by a fine not exceed- 
ing two thousand dollars, and by imprisonment not exceeding two 
fears. 

: “Section 3. And be it further enacted and declared, that if any 
person shall be prosecuted under this Act, for the writing or pub- 
lishing of any libel aforesaid, it shall be lawful for the defendant, 
upon the trial of the cause, to give in evidence in his defense the 
truth of the matter contained in the publication charged as a libel. And 
the jury who shall try the cause shall have a right to determine the 
law and the fact, under the direction of the court, as in other cases.” 

The Alien Bill remained practically a dead letter, although 
an altercation connected with a petition for its repeal led to 
the trial for seditious riot of Duane, Reynolds, Moore, aud 
Cuming at Philadelphia in 1799, a verdict of acquittal being 
returned. 

The Sedition Law was designed to restrain or to punish 
the more scurrilous of the Republican editors. The first to be 
prosecuted under its provisions was Matthew Lyon, a member 
of Congress from Vermont. The second trial was that of 
Thomas Cooper with which we are concerned. 

Thomas Cooper was born in London in 1759, and was 
educated at Oxford. From the beginning of the French Revo- 
tion he was an active sympathizer with the cause of the Revo- 
lutionists. In company with James Watt, the inventor of the 
steam engine, he was sent by the English Democratic Clubs 
as a delegate to the affiliated organizations in France. 

Disappointed in his political aspirations and unfortunate 
in business affairs, Cooper resolved to accompany his friend, 
Dr. Joseph Priestley, to America. He settled in Sunbury, Pa., 
and took up the practice of law, hoping to gain in the new 
world the political recognition which had failed to fall to his 
lot in his native land. In 1797, he addressed to President 
Adams an application for appointment as Commissioner of 
the British Treaty, accompanied by a letter of recommendation 
from Dr. Priestley, who “Thought he had some interest with 
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Mr. Adams with whom he had long been acquainted, and who 
had always expressed himself in terms of the highest friend- 
ship.” He was not successful in securing the appointment, 
and about two years afterward the correspondence was re- 
ferred to in an anonymous attack upon Cooper’s address to 
the readers of the Sunbury and Northumberland Gazette. 
Cooper, in anger at what he believed to be a breach of good 
faith on the part of the President in revealing the corres- 
pondence, published in the Reading Weekly Advertiser for 
October 26th, 1799, a reply to his anonymous critic containing 
the following paragraph upon which an indictment under the 
Sedition Law was based: 

“Nor do I see any impropriety in making this request of 
Mr. Adams. At that time he had just entered into office; 
even those who doubted his capacity thought well of his in- 
tentions. He had not at that time given the public to under- 
stand that he would bestow no office but under implicit con- 
formity to his political opinions. He had not declared that 
‘A republican government may mean anything,’ he had not 
yet sanctioned the abolition of trial by jury in the Alien Law, 
or entrenched his public character behind the legal barriers of 
the Sedition Law. Nor were we yet saddled with the ex- 
pense of a permanent navy, or threatened under his auspices 
with the existence of a standing army. Our credit was not yet 
reduced so low as to borrow money at eight per cent, in time 
of peace, while the unnecessary violence of official expres- 
sions might justly have provoked a war. Nor had the political 
acrimony which still poisons the pleasures of private society, 
been fostered by those who call themselves his friends and 
adherents; nor had the eminent services of Mr. Humphreys 
at that time received their reward. Mr. Adams had not yet 
projected his embassies to Prussia, Russia, and the Sublime 
Porte ; nor had he yet interfered, as President of the United 
States, to influence the decisions of a court of justice. A 
stretch of authority which the monarch of Great Britain would 
have shrunk from; an interference without precedent, against 
law and against mercy! This melancholy case of Jonathan 


1 Wharton, Francis, State Trials of the United States During the Administration 
of Washington and Adams, (Philadephia, 1847), p. 660. 
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Robbins, a native citizen of America, forcibly impressed by 
the British, and delivered up, with the advice of Mr. Adams, 
to the mock trial of a British court martial, had not yet aston- 
ished the republican citizens of this free country. A case too 
little known but which the people ought to be fully ap- 
prised before the elections, and they shall be.” 

Indictment was returned on April 11th, 1800, on ex officio 
action of the District Attorney for the Pennsylvania District. 
At the outset of the trial an altercation arose as to the de- 
fendant’s right to summon as witnesses President Adams and 
several members of Congress which was then in session. It 
was first proposed to address a letter to the Speaker of the 
House, requesting that process be served upon the members 
desired as witnesses. This however, was overruled by the 
presiding judge who announced that if it was necessary to 
compel the attendance of members of Congress, the case would 
be continued until the close of the congressional session. The 
court refused also to issue a subpoena directing the appearance 
in court of the President. A plea of not guilty was entered 
by the defendant, who conducted his own defense. 

It was incumbent upon the prosecution to establish two 
facts: 

“First. That the traverser did publish the matters con- 
tained in the indictment. 

“Second. That he did publish with intent to defame, etc.’ 

The first of these facts was readily acknowledged by 
Cooper. He unhesitatingly admitted the authorship of the 
passage upon which the indictment was based. Here he rested 
his case upon Section 3 of the Law as quoted above, seeking 
to “Give in evidence in his defense the truth of the matter 
contained in the publication charged as a libel.” 

The charge of malicious intent, Cooper emphatically dis- 
claimed. “I have carefully avoided imputing,” he maintained, 
“any impropriety of intention to the President, even in the 
very paper complained of; that the uniform tenor of my con- 
duct and language has been to attribute honesty of motive 
even where I have strongly disapproved of the tendency of his 
measures, I can abundantly show.” 


2 Wharton, 663. 
3 Ibid., 337. 
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The prosecution devoted itself to the effort to prove ma- 
licious intent in the publication of the objectionable article. 
One John Buyers, a Justice of the Peace of Sunbury, was 
called as a witness. He testified that Cooper had exhibited to 
him a copy of the article upon which the indictment was 
founded, had pointed to his name and said, “This is my name 
and I am the author of this piece,” and that he had added, 
“This may save you trouble another time.” This incident 
was dwelt upon by the prosecution as proving open defiance 
of, and contempt for, the government and those who admin- 
istered it. In his defense Cooper sought to show that a be- 
trayal on the part of, or at least with the connivance of, the 
President had forced him to come before the public in vindi- 
cation of his moral and political character. “My motives,” he 
continued, “my private character, my public character, were 
the objects of falsehood and calumny apparently founded on 
information of high authority. In reply, I give credit to 
the intentions of the President: I say nothing of his private 
character: and I attack only the tendency of measures noto- 
rious to the world, which having been known to disapprove 
publicly, I was charged with being ready, from motives of 
interest, to approve privately. I think, gentlemen, you cannot 
help feeling this contrast of behaviour and, if the President 
is satisfied with his side of the picture, I am mine.” 

In summing up the case for the prosecution, Mr. Rawle, 
the district attorney, concluded: 

“Gentlemen, you have attended to the words of this charge 
in the indictment, and you cannot but be impressed that they 
convey on the face, and in the very tenor of them, a conclu- 
sive proof of a Mala Mens, of a malicious and deliberate in- 
tention to injure the character of the President; no man ever 
read them without receiving this impression from the 
perusal. 

“The defendant has endeavored to show that his publica- 
tion was without malice; but his conduct with Buyers, and his 
expressions in that publication prove otherwise: the nature 
of his defense, though he has stated his opinion of the good 
intentions of the President, evidently shows that he meant to 
justify his own conduct and language throughout. You, 
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gentlemen of the Jury, under the direction of the court, will 
decide whether he has presented to you such a justification 
as will entitle him to your verdict in his favor.” 

Judge Samuel Chase, before whom this case was tried, 
was an ardent devotee of the “Adamsite” wing of the Fed- 
eral party. He is remembered in judicial annals for the “in- 
quisitorial energy” and intolerant vigor with which he pressed 
prosecutions under the Sedition Law. At a later date, largely 
on account of his bearing during the trial on a similar charge 
of James Thompson Callender, impeachment proceedings, 
charging misconduct, and rude, contemptuous, and indecent 
demeanor during a trial, were instituted against him. In the 
Cooper trial, while bearing himself with a reserve in marked 
contrast with his conduct on several other occasions, Judge 
Chase’s charge to the jury was an earnest plea for conviction. 
Apparently it was not without its effect, for the jury rendered 
a verdict ot guilty. 

Cooper was sentenced to pay a fine of four hundred dol- 
lars, to be imprisoned for six months, and “at the end of that 
period, to find surety for his good behaviour, himself in a 
thousand dollars, and two sureties in five hundred dollars 
each.” 

Immediately after the trial, Cooper published a detailed 
report of the proceedings, in which the course of the admin- 
istration was revealed in a most unfavorable light. The 
range and character of his attainments, his fearless nature, and 
the trivial character of the charge upon which he had been 
prosecuted made him a popular hero. 

The Alien and Sedition Laws, together with the action of 
the President in terminating hostilities with France, rendered 
the fall of the party inevitable. The laws passed in the in- 
terest of the partisan ends reacted to the discomfiture of their 
promoters. The opposition found expression in the famous 
Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions, in which the Alien and 
Sedition Laws were denounced as unconstitutional, and in 
the Kentucky resolutions nullification was declared to be the 
proper remedy. After an exciting and acrimonious campaign, 
Jefferson was elected to the presidency, and the Federal party 
passed out of power forever. 
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With the Republican triumph Cooper’s political fortunes 
improved, and he was appointed to the judgeship of one of 
the Districts of Pennsylvania. On the bench his imperious 
temper led to conduct which resulted in his impeachment for 
conduct unbecoming to a judge and his dismissal in 1811. His 
early interest in, and mastery of, the natural sciences now af- 
forded him a profession when that of the law had failed him. 
His career as an educator began, with his appointment to the 
chair of chemistry in Dickinson College. In 1816 he became 
Professor of Mineralogy and Chemistry at the University of 
Pennsylvania and in 1819, Professor of Chemistry in South 
Carolina College. In the following year he became President 
of that institution, a position which he held until 1834. His 
“Lectures on the Elements of Political Economy” appeared in 
1826. The last years of his life were devoted to the work of 
revising the Statutes of South Carolina. He died on May 
11th, 1840. 

Upon assuming the office of President, Jefferson released 
from prison those who were serving sentences under the Se- 
dition Law. At last in 1840, the fine paid by Cooper forty 
years before was repaid to his heirs with interest by act of 
Congress. This act was preceded by a report of 4 committee 
condemning the principles upon which the trial was conducted 
and disavowing the doctrines upon which the law was based. 

To the student of the present day the records of the trials 
under the Sedition Law seem like the echoes of a far-off time. 
However, the Sedition Law represented a tendency which was 
not the least among the dangers which the young republic met 
and overcame during the early years of its existence. With 
the triumph of democratizing tendencies under Jefferson, the 
abridgment of the constitutional right of free speech in behalf 
of partisan interests, came to an end. 














Lincoln’s God 
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“There is but one key—save events—to the character of 
this strange, uncouth, self-educated, gifted, and ambitious 
son of the commonest of common people. His nature from 
childhood was one of absolute truthfulness, with himself as 
well as with others; and of absolute courage that would face 
the stake, if need be, for his conviction of duty.” So said 
Ambassador Reid in 1910 in his address on Abraham Lincoln, 
delivered at the University of Birmingham, England. “He 
was,” continued the speaker, “an intensely religious man, 
and knew the Bible better than any other book; his own con- 
duct was governed by an exalted ethical code—as exalted as 
that of Marcus Aurelius—but he was never a member of any 
church.” 

What, then, was Lincoln’s attitude toward God? ‘This is 
the most searching and comprehensive question that can be 
asked of any man; for, given a man’s conception of the Diety 
and of his relationship to that Diety, one can form a pretty 
clear estimate of that man’s theories of life and activities for 
the welfare of humanity. What Reid has said of Lincoln’s 
absolute sincerity is the key to his religion; he deluded neither 
himself nor others in this vital problem of life. He wanted 
the exact truth at any cost; this had always been his hunger. 
Hear his own words concerning this desire. “When a mere 
child I used to get irritated when anybody talked to me in a 
way I could not understand. . . . I can remember go- 
ing to my little bedroom after hearing the neighbors talk of 
an evening with my father, and spending no small part of the 
night walking up and down, and trying to make out what was 
the exact meaning of their, to me, dark sayings... I could not 
sleep though I often tried to, when I got on such a hunt after 
an idea, until I had caught it ; and when I thought I had got it, I 
was not satisfied until I had repeated it over and over, until I 
had put it in language, as I thought, for any boy I knew to com- 
prehend. This was a kind of passion with me, and it has 
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stuck to me; for I am never easy now, when I am handling a 
thought, till I have bounded it north and bounded it south and 
bounded it east, anc bounded it west.” 

All the years of his life he soon wearied of abstractions 
and technicalities ; but if a moral point arose he instantly saw 
the real issue involved, and went straight to the heart of the 
matter. Moreover, he at once became, what many of the so- 
called orthodox never become, an actor. When, for instance, 
the Knownothing movement started, and secretly opposed 
every endeavor of the Roman Catholic Church, he it was who 
boldly offered in an Illinois convention a resolution that the 
right of conscience or religious liberty “belongs no less to the 
Catholic than to the Protestant.” And, again, when the Tem- 
perance movement swept over the middle west, and it would 
have paid him, a rising politician, to remain silent, he de- 
livered repeatedly a powerful lecture in which he declared that 
the time would come “when there shall be neither a slave nor 
a drunkard on the earth.” 

This intense honesty toward himself did, indeed, lead him 
into searchings of heart concerning religious matters that 
would never have been examined by less thoughtful and less 
conscientious men. At New Salem, Illinois, he was constantly 
thrown among the dreaded “free thinkers” of the day, and in 
1834 prepared for a literary club a review of Paine’s Age of 
Reason, and Volney’s Ruins of Empire. Evidently, with his 
usual fair-mindedness, he saw some justice in their arguments, 
and indeed at that stage of life may have agreed with much 
that they said; for his friend, Sam Hill, an earnest religious 
believer, was so disgusted with the document that he burnt it 
in the office stove. 

Was this not, however, merely that passing period of 
scepticism through which so many earnest seekers for truth 
struggle? It is better to think doubtingly of God than never 
to think of Him at all. And Lincoln thought often of God. 
Both his mother and his step-mother seemed to have turned 
his mind and heart toward his Creator. Far from the centers 
of religious activities and indeed distant for some years from 
any organized church whatever, these women, especially the 
step-mother, nevertheless called his attention to the relationship 
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between the human and the divine. His mother died when 
Lincoln was but nine years old, and because of the total lack 
of religious leaders of any denomination she was buried like a 
mere animal, without prayer, without hymn, without service 
of any kind. How that scene must have affected the thought- 
ful soul of the boy! Mere child as he was, he realized the 
desolateness of such an end, and probably the first letter he 
ever wrote was the message scrawled nine months later, beg- 
ging old David Elkins, a Kentucky parson, to come over into 
the wilderness and hold a funeral service over that bare 
mound. There three months later, under the great sycamore 
tree near the Lincoln cabin, Elkins preached a sermon for the 
dead, told the forlorn little group about receiving the letter, 
and referred with deep emotion to the child’s simple faith. 
Thus, says Arnold, in his Life of Lincoln, “his faith in Divine 
Providence began at his mother’s knee, and ran through all 
the changes of his life. Not orthodox, not a man of creeds, 
he was a man of simple trust in God.” 


Indeed this belief of Lincoln’s in Divine Providence 
amounted almost to a superstition. He believed absolutely in 
the guidance of God. “I have always been a fatalist,” he once 
declared. ‘What is to be, will be, or, rather, I have found all 
my life, as Hamlet says, 


‘There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will.’” 


Repeatedly he expressed this same idea. After bringing two 
lovers together in marriage he wrote, “I believe God made me 
one of the instruments of bringing you and Fanny together, 
which union I have no doubt He had foreordained. What- 
ever he designs he will do for me yet.” And again toward 
the close of the Civil War, he declared, “I should be the most 
presumptuous blockhead upon this footstool, if I for one day 
thought that I could discharge the duties which have come 
upon me since I came into this place, without the aid and en- 
lightenment of One who is stronger and wiser than all others.” 
Years before, in 1852, when his father lay dying, Lincoln 
wrote his half-brother, John Johnson, “I sincerely hope Father 
may recover his health, but at all events tell him to remember 
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to call upon and confide in a great and good and merciful 
Maker, who will not turn away from him in any extremity. 
He notes the fall of the sparrow, and numbers the hairs of 
our head, and he will not forget the dying man who puts his 
trust in Him.” 

The religious faith of this simple-hearted giant was always 
coming to the surface. At one time, after hearing the ideas 
of several advisers about slavery and the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, he burst forth in almost a rhapsody of buoyant be- 
lief : “My faith is greater than yours; I not only believe that 
Providence is not unmindful of the struggle in which this na- 
tion is engaged, that if we do not do right, God will let us go 
our own way to our ruin; and that if we do right, He will 
lead us safely out of this wilderness, crown our arms with 
victory, and restore our dissevered union, as you have ex- 
pressed your belief; but I also believe He will compel us to 
do right in order that He may do these things, not so much 
because we desire them as that they accord with His plans of 
dealing with this nation, in the midst of which he means to 
establish Justice. . . . I have felt His hand upon me in 
great trials and submitted to His guidance, and I trust that as 
He shall further open the way, I will be ready to walk therein, 
relying on His help and trusting in His goodness and 
wisdom.” 

And yet this was the man who, a very few years before, 
was defeated for Congress, according to his own statement, 
through the influence of the clergy, “because I belonged to no 
church, and was suspected of being a Deist.” It is true that 
he was never baptized nor received into any visible church. 
He was not an observer of any holy day, except to some slight 
degree the Sabbath ; he was assassinated in Ford’s Theatre on 
Good Friday. It is highly probable that he disapproved of the 
fundamental theories of some churches, such as the doctrine 
of the atonement, and the doctrine of total or inherent de- 
pravity. “I have heard him argue against the doctrine of 
atonement,” says Nicolay. “He considered it illogical and 
unjust, and a premium upon evil doing if a man who has been 
wicked all his life could make up for it by a few words or 
prayers at the hour of death.” In short, he had scant faith in 
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theology. “The more a man knows of theology,” he once de- 
clared, “the further he gets away from the spirit of Christ.” 
His reason, therefore, for not joining some church was as 
simple and sincere as his own nature. “Because I find diffi- 
culty without mental reservation in giving my assent to their 
long and complicated creeds. When any church inscribes on 
its altar as a qualification for membership, the Saviour’s state- 
ment of the substance of the law and the Gospel—‘Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul 
and with allthy mind . . . and thy neighbor as thyself’— 
that church will I join with all my heart and soul.” 

He was too fair to himself to delude his soul with what he 
could not honestly believe. And his mind required a reason- 
ing process for its proof. It is said that as a young student 
he so often came across the word “demonstrate” that he said 
to himself, “Lincoln, you can never make a lawyer if you do 
not understand what ‘demonstrate’ means.” “And I left my 
situation in Springfield, went to my father’s house, and stayed 
there until I could give any proposition in the six books of 
Euclid at sight. Then I found out what ‘demonstrate’ means, 
and went back to my law studies.” Such a searching mind 
could not blind itself to errors and illogical conclusions. 
Hence his conflict with the creeds of his day; hence, too, some 
biting criticism of his upon a few clergymen of his acquaint- 
ance. Says Nicolay: “An eminent clergyman was delivering 
a series of doctrinal discourses that attracted considerable 
local attention. Although Lincoln was frequently invited he 
would not be induced to attend them. He remarked that he 
wouldn’t trust Brother-——————- to construe the statutes of 
Illinois, much less the laws of God; that people who knew 
him wouldn’t trust his advice on an ordinary business trans- 
action, because they didn’t consider him competent, hence he 
didn’t see why they did so in the most important of all human 
affairs, the salvation. of their souls.” 

Creeds once amounted to much in American life; in Lin- 
coln’s time and community membership in a church was al- 
most a requirement for respectability. Therefore, it was with 
genuine pain that Lincoln discovered in his presidential cam- 
paign that twenty of the twenty-three ministers of Spring- 
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field were against him. His words to Newton Bateman, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, on the night of that 
discovery, express his sorrow and yet his self-justification. 
Pulling forth a copy of the New Testament he solemnly said: 
“T have carefully read the Bible, and I do not so understand 
this book. These people well know that I am for freedom in 
the territories, freedom everywhere, as free as the laws and 
Constitution will permit; and that my opponents are for 
slavery. They know this, and yet with this book in their 
hands, in the light of which human bondage cannot live a 
moment, they are going to vote against me. I do not under- 
stand it at all. I know that Liberty is right, for Christ teaches 
it, and Christ is God. I shall be vindicated and these men 
will find that they have not read their Bible aright.” 

It is certainly clear that the man about to become President 
possessed at least the spirit, if not the orthodox theories, of 
true religion. It should b2 noted, moreover, that he frequently 
showed the most delicatz consideration for other people’s 
doctrinal views. In fact, he even went so far as to demand 
what the law of the land scarcely gave him the authority to 
demand, the observance of the Sabbath in the army and navy. 
Read his order of November 16, 1864: “The President, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy, desires and enjoins 
the orderly observance of the Sabbath by the officers and men 
in the military and navy service. The importance for man 
and beast of the prescribed weekly rest, the sacred rights of 
Christian soldiers and sailors, a becoming deference to the 
best sentiment of Christian people, and a due regard for the 
Divine Will demand that Sunday labor in the army and navy 
be reduced to the measure of strict necessity. The discipline 
and character of the national forces should not suffer, nor 
the cause they defend be imperiled by the profanation of the 
day or the name of the Most High.” 

In all truth it may be said that Lincoln had no quarrel with 
any church; on the contrary, he believed such organizations 
a genuine benefit to the nation. During the bitterest days of 
the Civil War he wrote: “Bless all the churches. Blessed be 
God who in this, our great trial, giveth us the churches.” To 
one body of Christians he declared, “It has been my happiness 
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to receive testimonies of a similar nature, I believe, from all 
denominations of Christians. This to me is most gratifying, 
because from the beginning I saw that the issues of our great 
struggle depended on the divine interposition and favor.” 

After all, a man’s creed is of less importance than the 
manner in which he lives it. Lincoln lived all that religion 
implies. He was a man of sensitive conscience. Few people 
who had really done a wrong sought him as their lawyer, and 
he sometimes turned over cases to his partner, with the re- 
mark, “The man is guilty; defend him if you want to; I 
can’t.” It has been stated by Illinois friends that on one oc- 
casion when he discovered that his client was a fraud, he fled 
in utter shame from the court-room. His closing remarks in 
a debate in the Illinois legislature are of the same stern Puri- 
tanical cast: “You may burn my body to ashes and scatter 
them to the four winds of heaven; you may drag my soul 
down to the regions of darkness and despair to be tormented 
forever; but you will not get me to support a measure which 
I believe to be wrong.” 

To such a soul, of course, the appeal of justice meant 
action; in the hour of wrong Lincoln could not be passive. It 
is indicated in his words when he turned with agony from a 
slave sale at New Orleans and muttered, “If ever I get a 
chance to hit that thing, I will hit it hard, by the Eternal 
God!” Perhaps it was this same spirit that daily strengthened 
his belief that he was to be an instrument of Providence in 
some great work. Who was he as he stood in the slave market 
that day, a raw boatman in tatters, just from the wilderness 
of Illinois,—who was he to hit anything hard, to strike any 
blow for the welfare of his nation? “Was it not the mind and 
heart and power of God planted deep in the depth of his very 
being, and abiding there with a holy impatience waiting for 
the clock of destiny to strike ?” 

This belief in himself as an agent under God for some 
great moral purpose was more and more expressed as the 
events of his life justified it. When, as a young man, he had 
heard a preacher prophesy the destruction of slavery, he re- 
marked to a companion, “Odd as it may seem, when he de- 
scribed those changes and revolutions I was deeply impressed 
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that I should be somewhat strangely mixed up with them.” 
Time after time he spoke of the guidance of God in his own 
affairs. In his farewell remarks at Springfield, he said, 
“Without the assistance of that Divine Being I cannot suc- 
ceed. With that assistance I cannot fail. Trusting in Him 
who can go with me and remain with you, and be everywhere 
for good, let us confidently hope that all will yet be well. To 
his care commending you as I hope in your prayers you will 
commend me, I bid you an affectionate farewell.” No 
wonder that his law partner wrote a friend shortly after the 
Presidential election, “You and I must keep the people right ; 
God will keep Lincoln right.” 

His progress from Springfield to Washington was a path 
strewn with references to the Creator and the Scriptures. To 
those who bade him farewell in his native city, he declared, 
“T go to assume a task more difficult than that which has de- 
volved upon any other man since the days of Washington. He 
never would have succeeded except by the aid of Divine Provi- 
dence, upon which he at all times relied. I feel that I cannot 
succeed without the same Divine blessing which sustained him.” 
At Columbus, Ohio, he said, “I turn then to God for support, 
who has never forsaken the people.” At Steubenville, Ohio, 
he declared, “Nothing shall be wanting on my part if sustained 
by the American people and God.” Again at Buffalo this was 
his belief, “I must trust in that Supreme Being who has never 
forsaken this favored land.” At Albany he maintained, “I 
still have confidence that the Almighty, the Maker of the Uni- 
verse, will bring us through this.” At New York he used 
the phrase, “Aided by the wisdom of Almighty God.” It was 
his confession at Newark, “I am sure, however, that I have 
not the ability to do anything unaided by God.” Then at 
Trenton came the words, “I shall be most happy indeed if I 
shall be an humble instrument in the hands of the Almighty, 
and of this most chosen people, as the chosen instrument, also 
in the hands of the Almighty, of perpetuating the object of 
this great struggle.” Finally, at Philadelphia, he declared, “I 
have said nothing but that I am willing to live by, and if it 
be the pleasure of Almighty God to die by.” 

Yes, religion was a vital thing to Lincoln, and the greater 
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he became the more vital it became. The thought of God, and 
meditation on religion grew upon him yearly, until they be- 
came practically a habit. In the last hours of his life, while 
conversing with Mrs. Lincoln, he remarked that he wanted to 
visit the Holy Land, and see the places hallowed by the foot- 
prints of Christ. He was saying that there was no city he so 
much desired to see as Jerusalem—with that word on his lips 
he was stricken in death. 

Surely there was true prophecy in those words from Joshua 
inscribed upon a banner sent him the night before he left 
Springfield: “Have I not commanded thee, be strong and of 
good courage; be not afraid, neither be thou dismayed; for 
the Lord thy God is with thee, whithersoever thou goest. There 
shall not any man be able to stand before thee all the days 
of thy life; as I was with Moses, so shall I be with thee.” And 
surely, too, there was prophecy of ultimate victory over all 
enemies in those words from Isaiah which he kissed when he 
took the presidential oath: ““None shall be weary nor stumble 
among them; none shall slumber nor sleep; neither shall the 
girdle of their loins be loosened, nor the latchet of their shoes 
be broken; whose arrows are sharp, and all their bows bent; 
their horses’ hoofs shall be counted like flint, and their wheels 
like a whirlwind.” For in the words of Henry Watterson, 
“Inspired of God was Abraham Lincoln. A thousand years 
hence, no story, no tragedy, no epic poem will be filled with 
greater wonder than that which tells of his life and death. If 
Lincoln was not inspired of God, then there is no such thing 
on earth as special Providence or the interposition of divine 
power in the affairs of men.” His was the noblest soul that 
has dwelt in the flesh since the Nazarene walked among men,— 
the vastest charity, the deepest sympathy, the broadest vision, 
the highest accomplishment, the most memorable sacrifice ever 
vouchsafed to man since the God in man gave His blood and 
His forgiveness on the cross. He was truly a man of God. 
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It seems to be settled that our time began in March, 1814, 
with the end of Napoleon as a political factor. The white 
man’s modern world dates from 1814—the Englishman’s 
world, the American’s world, the Frenchman’s and the Prus- 
sian’s. As between Prussia at least and the countries of 
British complexion, the issue was drawn sharply in 1814 by 
the editor of the Virginia Code of that year, words fittingly a 
brief for the liberal party everywhere during the century to 
1914 :—“Strange as it may appear, how often have we heard 
the concise code of Frederic of Prussia extolled as a model 
worthy of imitation! How often has a wish been expressed 
by some of those living under our free government, that our 
code of laws should be assimilated to his! Is there a man 
who upon serious reflection would consent to give up his 
liberty with his volumes of laws, and become a slave that he 
might be governed by a concise code? Would he be willing to 
exchange the right of self-government for a despotism? Such 
would be the effect of yielding to a system of legislation which 
substitutes the will of an individual for the voice of the peo- 
ple.” Moreover, John Taylor, of Caroline, published in 1814 
his “Inquiry into the Principles and Policy of the United 
States”—656 pages octavo—an original work, the political 
philosophy of a republican who “dared to think for himself,” 
and who believed, in spite of everything, that the idea of 
America should be something beneficent as well as rather new 
in the world. 

Great part of the world of 1814 stood, without question, 
in need of beneficence. In England, certainly, immediately 
after 1814 there was an absolute resistance to reforms, an 
entire neglect of those in power of many of the natural rights 
of those who were without power. With peace came hard 
times, agricultural and industrial. People could not under- 
stand that they were beginning a miraculous century. Many 
people knew that bread was scarce, but the liberal party could 
do nothing for awhile. The system of representation was 
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wrong. First of all, that had to be amended. It was so also 
in Virginia, although there was plenty in Virginia. Niles’s 
Register for October 26, 1816, remarked on the Progress of 
Luxury in the United States, noting the “wonderful change 
which had taken place in the country within thirty years,” due 
to the circumstances of the French Revolution and the ex- 
panding commerce of the United States. “Before eighteen 
hundred and fifteen,” said Hugh Blair Grigsby, “four wheeled 
carriages were rare in Southern Virginia, and were destitute 
of ornaments; the family vehicle was a large and massive 
gig which could hold as great a weight as a single horse could 
pull. Before the close of eighteen hundred and fifteen a new 
era dawned. The high prices of tobacco were soon seen in the 
dress of the people, in the elegance of their carriages, and in 
the beauty of their horses, in the rise of many large and hand- 
some wood and brick houses, and in the improvement of the 
face of the country” (Centennial Address, etc., 1876. Rich- 
mond, 1913. P. 45). But there was dissatisfaction.in Vir- 
ginia. The system of representation was wrong, many peo- 
ple thought. There was a call for a citizens’ convention to 
agitate for a Constitutional Convention of reform—indeed 
there was more than one call. Chiefly western counties sent 
delegates to a Staunton convention, August 19, 1816. The 
General Assembly was memorialized, but nothing was accom- 
plished at once. Apparently the State was keeping pace with 
England in such matters, more or less. 

It was impossible there should be any marked political 
change in the State for some years after 1814. There was 
much of individual liberty already. The problem was in the 
main how, with this large share of assured liberty, to bring 
the State best into action as a producing community of the 
requisite intelligence. Work of this sort was insistent in the 
State, during those years when the reactionary party was 
strong in Europe, when our country was rounding out, by 
States, east of the Mississippi, and very many of the Latins 
in Mexico and the Tropic Zones were breaking away from 
their ancient order of business. It has been held that the 
reading of the Waverly Novels, from 1814 on, led Virginians 
and their neighbors into the charms and the snares of an 
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idealized feudalism. Perhaps the explanation is rather that 
with a unified national life and endless industrial activity of 
a sort, people could gain competent estates, the nature of 
which being somewhat akin to the old feudal estates, ideas 
were necessarily somewhat the same. But certainly there was 
a considerable difference, as between conditions in Virginia 
and that region and the conditions glorified by the Waverly 
Novels from 1814 on for some years. Not only the theory of 
government was vastly different, pointing the way to an or- 
ganization of the State with a great number of its citizens as 
participants; but the physical nature of the State, at such a 
juncture, led men by obvious necessity to be active in the work 
of organization. Organization, organs, these were on the 
whole new phenomena in the community, the very words new 
in the mouths of the people. To what had the community 
been long accustomed? To almost nothing but individual 
effort, functioning under tolerably equal laws, with the seat 
of government far off: and because far off, it had been the 
steady desire of the people to see no government among them 
in the large. That sort of thing meant taxes, and meant the 
imposition of will. It was impossible that immediately upon 
becoming the imposer of its own will, the community should 
show much understanding of the elements of its power—the 
grounds of wise action as well as the power to act. Small 
wonder that Mr. Jefferson’s broad program for education in 
1779 was so long laid on the table. Nor is it surprising that 
agriculture, from the Revolution to 1816, fell if anything into 
less and less of organization. It happens even now that sec- 
tions of the public, with regard to schools and farming, would 
prefer laissez faire to any other policy, whether from fear of 
expenses or from some prejudice. It has been a nice problem 
for a long time how to do business with prejudice. There is 
such a thing as surface tension in moral values. With certain 
elements you are bound to get a surface tension pretty well 
calculable in advance. The problem is how to modify the 
elements. 

John Taylor, of Caroline, undertook to change the ele- 
ments. He said in the preface to his Political Inquiry that 
“at the age of forty his circumstances, which had been ruined 
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by military expenses and the depreciation of paper money, 
having been repaired by the practice of the law, a desire of 
being more useful induced him to devote the residue of his 
life, in a private station, to the advancement of academical, 
agricultural, and political knowledge.” If we needed convine- 
ing that a new time had come in the community, this state- 
ment of 1814 is the indisputable proof. John Taylor had the 
brains, and the ability to set forth his ideas in a reasoned 
form. So, besides the Political Inquiry of John Taylor, his 
Arator appeared in 1814. Both works had been preparing 
several years. They had their influence as books from the 
outset of the new era begun with 1814. How deep was John 
Taylor? Few men now, capable of the task, could find the 
time to answer that question. John Taylor’s Arator (deep 
as the facts), considered as an essay in getting the State to 
consider the facts a little, was a success. There were at least 
half a dozen editions before Mr. Taylor died in 1824; and in 
1816 a Virginia Society for the Promotion of Agriculture 
(John Taylor, president), was well organized, well equipped, 
that is, with officers. In 1817 the much cited Albemarle So- 
ciety was established,_-which attempted the establishment of 
a chair of agriculture for the University before there was a 
University, and about the same time the Fredericksburg So- 
ciety was set going. It was the vogue for awhile to form agri- 
cultural societies about the State. None of them but that at 
Fredericksburg continued long to exist. February, 1819, the 
Fredericksburg Society was incorporated as the Virginia Agri- 
cultural Society of Fredericksburg, and at the same time the 
Richmond Association of “Virginia Society” was incorporated 
under the name and style of the Society of Virginia for Pro- 
moting Agriculture. The Richmond Society issued its first 
volume of Memoirs in 1818. The next year John W. Camp- 
bell, of Petersburg, sent out proposals for the publication of 
a Virginia farm magazine, to be called the Farmers’ Register. 
The Virginia Farmers’ Register, invaluable journal, was in 
fact begun only in 1833, with Edmund Ruffin. But John 
Skinner, of Baltimore, had in April, 1819, established as a 
going concern what is accepted as the first American farm 
magazine, the American Farmer. The South Germans in 1817 
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set up their great Hohenheim School, for practical agriculture 
and business allied. Virginia was organizing in those years, 
but Virginia was also going west. Organization for agricul- 
ture could hardly show very conspicuous results. We must 
follow, in the early periodicals, mainly what individuals were 
about. Individuals were doing a lot, it is easy to determine 
that. Organization, at best, is a tedious matter. And the 
region can still understand the old hankering for dwelling 
beyond the sound of the next neighbor’s dogs. 

But even the far frontiersman was glad of a road at times. 
Roads, whether water or dirt (not the unregulated mixture) 
were of course a necessity. How was the up country to have 
any cash money if it could not sell a modicum of what it 
raised? The good old times were past when the frontiersman, 
within the State, was content to get his cash money out of the 
skins of deers and beavers and other fur-bearers on four feet. 
It was also beginning to be questioned whether good church- 
men of the up country should politely expect to market their 
corn in the guise of whiskey. The United States was a nation 
after 1815, and in Virginia by 1816 it was deemed expedient 
to establish by law a Board of Public Works. That is to say, 
in February of the year 1816 the statute was placed on the 
books to create a fund for internal improvement, to be applied 
exclusively “to the purpose of rendering navigable and uniting 
by canals, the principal rivers, and of more intimately connect- 
ing by public highways the different parts of the Common- 
wealth.” Intimately connected with this act was another of 
the same month, February, 1816, to provide an accurate chart 
of each county and a general map of the territory of the Com- 
monwealth. By 1819 the contract for this work was given 
John Wood, a Scotchman of parts, recommended by Jefferson. 
Wood died before the completion of the map; his numerous 
county maps are wonderfully useful in the verification of old 
data. There then was progress—a Board of Public Works: 
new and accurate charts of the territory to show how the land 
and waters lay. Looking back to this period Robert Mills 
could assert in 1846 that in 1819 he had the Virginia Board of 
Public Works in his eye, with his plan for a roadway to the 
far west, as much of a Union Pacific as was then imaginable. 
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[Ex. Doc. 173, 29th Congress, 1st Sess.] To be sure, there is 
plenty of essential, if quite bygone, history stowed away in 
the reports of the Virginia Board of Public Works, of which 
history the great designs of the James River Company and 
the James River and Kanawha Canal Company form no small 
part. The idea of a waterway from Chesapeake to Ohio, this 
item alone made much history. For a time it seemed to the 
curious reader of history a strange thing that the State—that 
organization—should have once been participant (not con- 
troller) in so many works affecting the public. The combina- 
tion was a problem to be solved at some expense. The lay of 
the land was different in New York, to be sure. There, at 
this period (1816-1819) they were swiftly putting through 
their waterway from Atlantic to Erie, and at the Manhattan 
end were despatching to Liverpool the first ship steam driven 
overseas. They were also, in 1818, trotting a horse for the. 
first time against time for stakes. Sufficient unto the region 
are the problems thereof. For wisdom commend us, however, 
to the report of 1817, Virginia House Committee, on roads 
and internal navigation: “The Committee of Roads and In- 
ternal Navigation, having taken the state of the public roads 
and highways into consideration, beg leave to report—That 
the neglected state of our highways and public roads operates 
as a most burthensome tax on the agriculture and commerce 
of the country, affords matter of just reproach to its public 
policy, and calls aloud for legislative interposition. The pres- 
ent road laws of this Commonwealth are believed by your 
Committee to be inadequate to their purpose, from this cause 
if from no other, that they do not provide for their own 
execution. Your Committee are aware that the present 
sparse population of Virginia is not equal to the cost of the 
best roads, and that perhaps no system is likely to secure this 
benefit at as little expense as that of turnpikes, by which the 
public accommodation rests upon the sure basis of individual 
interest. But until a denser state of population is attained, 
your Committee think that with our present public resources 
most of our roads are susceptible of an improvement which 
will repay the cost in a tenfold proportion. They think too 
that a foundation may now be laid for a system which may 
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not only accord with the present circumstances of the coun- 
try, but which will readily adapt itself to our progressive in- 
crease in wealth and population, and occasionally admit those 
artificial roads which particular situations may justify. 
Some years must elapse before the requisite portion of labour 
can be spared from our present thin population; and before 
our citizens can learn from experience that no labour be- 
stowed on their individual concerns will remunerate them so 
well as that which is judiciously expended on the public roads. 
But your Committee believe that the system they recommend 
is calculated to teach this salutary lesson, without requiring 
from our citizens too sudden a transition from the habits to 
which they have been long accustomed. And they confidently 
hope that it will lay a solid foundation for a species of im- 
provement which so emphatically marks the progress of civili- 
zation and contributes so largely to private comfort and to 
national wealth, strength, and safety.” 

Who in 1816 could know that America and much of the 
world were living through the last few years of the old era? 
For instance, perhaps a majority of Virginians in the twenties 
hated John Quincy Adams politically, “hated the Panama 
measures, hated Clay, hated roads and canals, hated internal 
improvement and abominated the tariff [Letters of James W. 
Alexander. New York, 1860. I, 96]. There can perhaps be 
no sudden break in the life of a people, war being an incident. 
But looking back now, we can without difficulty discern that 
with 1830 there was the beginning of a new time in the ca- 
reer of the civilized world, the new era of multiplied horse 
power and machines to do the work. The phenomena of 
1814-1819 are of especial interest, locally and elsewhere, by 
reason of the fact that the community seems to have been im- 
pelled to take stock of itself on the eve of changes impossible 
to foresee. It is certainly well to have known ourselves at any 
time. It is no doubt better to know ourselves early enough 
for such knowledge to bring us marked practical good. The 
state, somethimg of a fiction assuredly, can never know itself ; 
can at best only make it possible for individuals of many dif- 
ferent kinds of capacity to have free play for their capacity. 
There is inspiration in the world, but none in the state can 
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say of the state that what is shall be. In the first place there 
are very often people about who greatly desire to see any 
status modified, bettered or done away with. There were re- 
formers in Virginia around the year 1816. Note the joint 
resolutions, December 23rd of that year, relative to the condi- 
tion of the negro inhabitants and looking to the transportation 
of many negroes back to Africa—“The General Assembly of 
Virginia has repeatedly sought to obtain an asylum beyond 
the limits of the United States for such persons of color as 
have been or may be emancipated under the laws of this Com- 
monwealth, but have hitherto found all their efforts frustrated 
either by the disturbed state of other nations or by domestic 
causes equally unpropitious. They now avail themselves of 
a period when peace has healed the wounds of humanity and 
the principal nations of Europe have agreed with the govern- 
ment of the United States in abolishing the African slave 
trade (a traffic which this Commonwealth both before and 
after the Revolution zealously sought to extirpate), to renew 
this effort.” There is virtue in publicity. Before 1816, the 
secret session had been the rule with the General Assembly of 
Virginia. Strangely enough, at the time these December reso- 
lutions were framing (and without cognizance of them), the 
American Colonization Society began its work at a meeting in 
Washington December 21st. Opinion was aroused as touch- 
ing the outlook of a State where so many Africans were held 
in bondage. The inventory was a trifle alarming. Nobody 
felt that the State could know itself thoroughly and act out- 
right, but there was a desire so to administer the State as in 
time to effect a change in many of the facts of its life. The 
business of a statesman, as Coleridge said, is a good deal to 
work for the securing of hope to all within the state. 

The Virginia Bible Society had been incorporated in 1814. 
The American Bible Society was founded in 1816, and the 
American Sunday School Union in 1817. Sunday schools, 
as we know them in the country, hardly go back of 1815. The 
American Education Society was incorporated in 1816, pri- 
marily to educate pious young men for the ministry of the 
church. The Monumental Church was built at Richmond by 
1814, and it is from all evidence clear that religion in Virginia 
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began to show new aspects of progressive life from about the 
year 1814. Bishop Asbury died in Virginia in 1816. His 
work was continental. He was as often discouraged as en- 
couraged. But it was plainly evident by the year 1816 that 
Bishop Asbury’s work in Virginia would stand. His inces- 
sant itineracy, his resolute pioneering, blazed many paths that 
might become roads after his death. He was a man without 
imagination. He faced the facts all the time; knew more 
and more how important in a democracy are the denominations, 
and never stopped—one of the founders of America. Thomas 
Jefferson thought in 1814 (and corroboration is not lacking) 
that Virginia had declined in the item of religion since his 
youth. Writing to the Bible Society of Virginia in January, 
1814, he said, “I had not supposed there was a family in this 
State not possessing a Bible, and wishing, without having the 
means to procure, one. When in earlier life I was intimate 
with every class, I think I never was in a house where that 
was the case. However, circumstances may have changed and 
the Society, I presume, have evidence of the fact.” Mr. Jef- 
ferson was a philosopher, not a missionary. Many counties in 
Virginia then presented dismal spectacles of silly infidelity, 
no practical faith and very few practical works. 

It was, notwithstanding, a new time of organization and 
publicity in Virginia. People who had ideas were, in the cir- 
cumstances, more likely to get their ideas diffused, and there 
was a growing demand for conditions adjusted to the breeding 
of ideas. Niles’s Register for November Ist, 1817, asked if 
ex-Presidents Madison and Jefferson would not undertake the 
preparation of spelling books and reading books in the inter- 
ests of national education. At Paris in 1816 there was pro- 
jected the Academic Institution of the Allied Nations, “for 
one hundred young men of the Allied Nations, to promulgate 
the knowledge of public law among the leading people of 
the different nations of Europe—a thing considered essen- 
tially necessary towards maintaining peace and social order 
throughout the European family” (Niles, XI, 144). And at 
Richmond in 1816 a very fine plan was sketched out. James 
Warrell, a citizen of Richmond, being desirous of erecting at 
his own expense a building on some part of the vacant ground 
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included in the Capitol Square, to be appropriated to the pur- 
poses of a museum, or a repository of the rare productions of 
nature and art—the legislature gave Mr. Warrell the requi- 
site authority, “Whereas such an institution by its manifest 
tendency to diffuse throughout the Commonwealth a taste 
both for physical science and the liberal arts, and to extend 
the knowledge of the mineral wealth and resources of the 
Commonwealth, is deserving of public patronage and encour- 
agement.” At Richmond also John Holt Rice in 1818 began 
publishing his Literary and Evangelical Magazine, a monthly 
magazine for the purpose of spreading abroad right ideas with 
regard to religion and the public welfare generally. For many 
years after 1818 Richmond was not long without its monthly 
| magazine of a high order of solid or more artificial worth. 
It was a time of getting somewhat together for action along 
lines of great resistance. William Waller Hening was during 
those years busy with his Monumenta Virginiana,—collection 
of all the statutes of Virginia from the first,—and with his 
most learned Code of 1819, laws in force equipped with his- 
torical annotations to show the evolution. What a powerful 
agent is philosophical codification in any field of intellectual 
endeavor. 
We say, go to Prussia for your sins, now. There was a 
time when we looked upon Prussia with different spectacles. 
The fact that there was such a time in our public opinion— 
not so long ago—should cause us warily to examine the 
grounds of any organization existent or proposed. What the 
deuce, we ask now, has organization done for Prussia? An 
educated state, is that the destiny of an educated state? It is 
our business, of course, to be an educated state with different 
motives. The University of Virginia dates from 1819, and the 
modern Prussian system of education. So far as we of the 
region are directly concerned, it is now upon the centenary 
our system against their system—for naturally what education 
the state gives itself is representative of the state. It may be 
that the state, in its respect for the individual, has not done 
enough for the individual ; but at the same time the individual 
has rather vigorously thriven. It is our business, as Cole- 
ridge said, to adjust the state so that there shall be hope for 
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all. This, however, is not enough. It is as certainly our 
concern to look closely at the springs of the community’s 
hopes—are these to be logically wide and somewhat noble, or 
logically restricted and rather mean? Education, as we know 
it, may be a very fine thing. The problem seems to be how to 
shape education so that beneficence shall be its calculable ef- 
fect throughout the community. As the theory is now, so it 
was in 1816, and so it has got to be for a very long time, there 
offering no easy guarantee of righteousness. What is called 
progress may be nothing whatever but the going along with 
forces of evil. The public conscience may lose somehow all 
but the semblance. Hence largely the interest we have in life: 
it is uncertain, open to pitfalls or surprises at every turn. And 
one of the queerest of life’s surprises is how it repeats itself. 
Note the argument of the President and Directors of the 
Literary Fund, reporting to the General Assembly of Virginia 
in December, 1816: “In common with their fellow citizens at 
large, they hail with pleasure and delight the liberal spirit of 
improvement which dawns upon their country, and which dis- 
plays itself not only in what contributes to an increase of the 
conveniences, the comforts and wealth, but also in the ad- 
vancement of the intelligence and knowledge of the people. 
In free states, where the government is founded upon and is 
the organ of the public will, it is indispensably necessary that 
that will should be enlightened. It is the proud prerogative 
of free government to be founded in virtue and intelligence. 
They go hand in hand; and, by imparting a full knowledge 
of the rights of mankind, and securing obedience to laws 
framed with wisdom and administered with impartiality, they 
give that happiness to the community which despotic power 
never can confer.”! That is a fine argument, and amen. But 
after all it is our chief business to look incessantly after the 
truth of our own lives. 

A century has passed, with all its bewildering vicissitudes. 
We have made progress, and in many right ways, we believe. 
It is well to have set down before our eyes now the high 
thoughts of the State a hundred years ago. It is well to review 


1 See also Judge Murphey’s elaborate report on a system of education made to 
the Legislature of North Carolina, November, 1817. 
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the old ideals. This is one way of not getting out of the habit 
of ideals. A hundred years ago this month, January 25, 
Thomas Jefferson saw placed upon the statute books the act 
for establishing the University of Virginia—an institution 
meant to change for good the nature of the State. In 1816 
the State had been willing to appropriate a large amount of 
money (coming in from the general government after the war 
of 1812), for the purposes of public education. In 1818 the 
State decided by majority that this Literary Fund should be 
applied to instruction in common schools and to the rearing of 
a University. January 25, 1819, the University of Virginia 
was authorized by charter, was a fact by law from that day. 
Getting so much done within three years was no simple task. 
Men of brains had to employ their skill to induce the State 
to do so much. What is the mechanism of progress in a de- 
mocracy? Imimediately upon the passage of these acts for 
public schooling, higher and lower, there was widespread out- 
cry that the State had bungled, that very little that was wise 
had been accomplished. Who were the State? We must be- 
lieve that there is a divinity to shape our ends, bungle and 
muddle as we may. The point is, that in a democracy, as we 
understand it, there should be hope for all: and there should 
be education enough not only to have hope rather high but 
for the community to work with the divinity not too blindly. 
Else we shall be swatted for our pains, thwacked for our 
foolish contravention of what is immutably right. 











The Negro and War Savings in North Carolina 


Kate M. HERRING 


That the South failed to raise its War Savings allotment 
for 1918 cannot be attributed to the Negro. When the Na- 
tional War Savings Committee met to formulate plans and 
decided to make the apportionments to the states on a basis 
of population, representatives from the South objected to the 
plan on the ground that the Negro could not buy $20 per 
capita of War Savings Certificates. The committee, however, 
held to its original plan, expecting the South to make of the 
Negro no issue or exception in this war measure. 

North Carolina at no time felt that the Negro would be a 
handicap to her in War Savings work. From the beginning, 
Col. F. H. Fries, State Director, made plans whereby the Ne- 
groes could work independently as citizens and do their part as 
patriots. His plan of state organization included an organiza- 
tion for the white people and one for the colored, each with a 
separate state headquarters. Both headquarters were estab- 
lished at Winston-Salem, and the one for Negroes was oper- 
ated under the supervision of, and in close touch with, the 
one for the white people. Dr. R. B. McCrary, a prominent 
business man of Lexington, was made chairman, and Prof. S. 
G. Atkins, Principal of the Slater Normal School, Winston-Sa- 
lem, was made Executive Secretary. Other prominent colored 
men who have been active in War Savings work are C. S. 
Brown, Principal of the Watters Normal School, Winton; T. 
S. Inborden, Principal of the Bricks School, Enfield; Bishop 
G. W. Clinton, Aj M. E. Church, Charlotte; H. L. McCrory, 
President of Biddle University, Charlotte; and W. H. Goler, 
Salisbury ; Col. James H. Young, Raleigh; John Merrick, Dur- 
ham; E. G. Storey, Wilmington; S. H. Vick, Wilson; and C. 
M. Epps, Greenville,—all business men of ability and 
prominence. 

The War Savings records for North Carolina show that the 
colored people pledged to buy War Savings Stamps far more 
in keeping with their ability than the white people. A com- 
parative study of the counties that subscribed 100 per cent. of 
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their War Savings allotment and the counties that have the 
greatest percentage of Negro population shows that the Negro 
is not responsible for the state having failed to raise its entire 
War Savings allotment. 

To December 1, North Carolina had subscribed for three- 
fourths of her entire War Savings allotment which was $48,- 
500,000. The population of North Carolina is 68 per cent. 
white, 31.6 Negro, and the balance Indian. Nineteen counties 
in the state subscribed their entire War Savings quota. These, 
with the percentages of their War Savings subscriptions and 
the percentages of their Negro population, are: 


County Per Cent. of W. S. S. Per Cent. of Negro 
Subscribed Population 
Genet oa casisedceceecc Me sdnaadadcatecducahete 47 
POM oc in idgeereck ase BU asBasksadsssnucbhones 30 
a re HE? snkercbeeeitehtaleae 44 
CANE. .cdnd0nnkkakoa enwen EEE Snxctoh caus eusetnaeiae 45 
pT er rn Pee BERR rear 50 
BOGER b.sn4cdveaeancissen ER ee arre 47 
WUE us cucusedeteuse ese Wr. “Fescaknnas sececdsrent 50 
Bebe. sce zideiia niet Oe das Wiwie es ccwxasreee 52 
PRA. ciavsawsaercccs SE Wdidicstbhka wo tuwacwns 47 
nen POL ee ewe eae eee pee 61 
Re BS? butakduacakesbaaaweee ll 
a err errr: ® fg ER eye 55 
Mecklenburg ........... Mt Sv ecehadeackvesaeeaen 38 
re er ree EE ee 42 
SN: nitive nacatecakeed Ser ree ys 28 
Re eee pe a a ate Fe Se RR Er et ae 45 
GEES gccnsckdokuwaeees Be S54 cnkgceacd pene hoses 22 
Perquimans .........0:. BE aecnccbaccc> «<ecuneks 50 
ees re OES EN SN tenn thsahivns 04cauee ue 23 


Taking an average for these nineteen counties, one finds 
that with 42 per cent. of their population Negroes, they sub- 
scribed 106 per cent. of their War Savings allotment, while 
31.6 per cent. is the average Negro population of the state, 
and 76 per cent. is the average War Savings allotment raised 
by all the counties of the state. Moreover, six of the nine- 
teen counties lie in the Biack Belt, that is, that section of the 
state where the Negro population is greater than the white. 
From the foregoing it appears that the counties making the 
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best showing in the War Savings Campaign had a greater per- 
centage of negro population than the average for the state. 

But to approach the question from another angle, what 
showing have the Black Counties made? Fourteen counties, of 
which over half the population is Negroes, comprise what is 
known as the Black Belt of the state. The percentages of their 
negro population, also the percentages of their War Savings 
allotment raised are: 


County Per Cent. of Negro Per Cent. of W.S. S. 
Population Subscribed 
EE: cu Shesiokas cows WP Giusccs csi saveueesene 67 
IE, erdicovctcesess Ris soni teres eeweere 77 
Hadgocomibe ...cccccccce DP isdacxcactvonpetuesuae 102 
pS Ser rere We: mcksekes «ssameneeren 88 
NE Gites buns es-oewas Ue nbiss«¢esnssae chee 93 
Northampton .......... Oe sGidedunadde-dhauuenee 89 
MONEE, <a Givacechiceccss «ee rep ee 59 
PEED. GaN xdlscaeccess DA | snkcaese doneneeenee ee 81 
ROU. cinansaneeesevs DD Nnsecwessseeeneeuuene 102 
ME adhoc ca aaiv eaves Be dacanvsecebcbe sein 105 
RED c Origcd nusesses WE, sh esbannsscceeakeoes 48 
EE ak ch he pcawkxes one Dy sh0is004.0-4s seine coer 76 
Perquimans .......00.. BRP eeR Petre Py 100 
PRR bike veceres. W Seiecnwescnsaeesnaeen 63 


With 56 per cent. of their population Negroes, these four- 
teen counties subscribed over 80 per cent. of their War Sav- 
ings allotment, which is 4 per cent. more than the average for 
the state. It appears that whether the race composition of the 
counties is considered, or the support that the counties with a 
large Negro population have given the War Savings Campaign, 
the result is the same. The Negro has not been a weight about 
the neck of North Carolina in its War Savings work. 

For the reasons that the white and colored people have not 
been differentiated in the War Savings work of North Caro- 
lina, and that separate records of the subscriptions made by 
each were not kept, it is impossible to know how the sub- 
scriptions of one race compare with the subscriptions of the 
other, either in number or amount. But it is known that the 
Negroes who were able to subscribe large amounts have done 


so. 


Scores of colored men, and not a few colored women, trave 
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become Limit Club members by purchasing $1,000 worth of 
War Savings Certificates. Anson county has a colored Limit 
Club of nine members. One of the first men in the state to 
purchase $1,000 of War Savings Certificates for himself and 
each member of his family, a total of $4,000, was Dr. C. H. 
Hines, of Edenton. On giving his check for this amount, he 
said, “I would as gladly give it as lend it if giving it would 
any sooner end the war.” 

On the other hand, it is known that the people with small 
means have subscribed in keeping with their ability. Some 
have made genuine sacrifices to meet their obligations called 
for in the War Savings Campaign. 

An old man who had been saving for years that he might 
own a home and a plat of land in his own life time said, when 
he was called on to buy War Savings Stamps, that he had 
waited this long to own a home and that he would gladly wait 
five years longer, if lending his money to the Government 
would help win the war. 

A colored washerwoman, whose labors are the sole support 
of her blind husband and three children, said that it was her 
blind husband’s wish that he could buy a bond or $50 worth 
of stamps as his part in helping win the war. “Put him down 
for fifty dollars,” she said, “I will continue to wash and save 
until I pay for it.” 

Colored school teachers have shown a most intelligent re- 
sponse to the purposes and plans of the thrift movement. 
Winnie Williams, a colored school teacher of Warren county, 
furnishes an example of their enthusiasm and co-operation in 
the War Savings activities of the State. Friday, June 28, in 
the absence of the township chairman, she called a meeting of 
the patrons of the district at her schoolhouse and took their 
subscriptions for $1,800 worth of War Savings Stamps. 

Prof. H. F. Woodhouse, of Elizabeth City, Negro teacher- 
preacher, has been a most zealous thrift missionary to the 
colored people of Pasquotank county. He has organized nine 
War Savings Societies with a total membership of 2,988. He 
says that 2,973 of this number are buying War Savings Stamps 
by the “thrift card route”, while the remaining fifteen are able 
to buy War Savings Stamps directly. Professor Woodhouse 
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says that the doctrine of thrift has been the greatest blessing 
that could come to his people, and that it will be the saving 
grace of the next generation of negroes. 

Apparently North Carolina’s experience with the Negro in 
the War Savings Campaign is not unlike that of other Southern 
States. From an inquiry made of the War Savings Directors 
of several states of the South as to the co-operation of the 
Negro in the War Savings Campaign, it was found that the 
support he has given has been extremely gratifying. Florida 
reported that the ten counties of that State making the best 
showing in the War Savings pledge drive in June had from 
40 to 50 per cent. colored population, and that the ten counties 
making the poorest showing had from 30 to 40 per cent. colored 
population. Mississippi reported that the Negroes of that 
State gave a support to the campaign that equalled that of the 
white people. 

What is the explanation of the support given by the Negroes 
of North Carolina to the War Savings Campaign? In the 
first place, the counties which have made probably the best 
showing in War Savings and which have the largest Negro 
population lie in the most fertile agricultural sections of the 
state. The blackest counties are the richest counties. In the 
second place, the first three Liberty Bond campaigns did not 
reach the farmers of the state to any great extent. The War 
Savings campaign was the first call of the government to 
reach all the people, and it found the agricultural sections 
a rich vein. In the third place, North Carolina recognized 
the Negro as an American citizen and gave him responsibilities 
the same as white men. He was made to know that he was 
expected not only to meet these responsibilities but to recog- 
nize them as opportunities offered him by the government for 
building up a strong and patriotic citizenship. Like the colored 
soldier at the front, he heard the call and responded. 








Federal Politics in North Carolina 1824-1836 


Wim K. Boyp 


Professor of History in Trinity College 


The period from 1815 to 1836 marks a transition in the 
political and social development of North Carolina. A sense 
of profound depression characterized all descriptions of eco- 
nomic conditions; a remedy was sought in state aid to trans- 
portation and the establishment in 1819 of the Fund for In- 
ternal Improvements.! Illiteracy hung like a pall over the 
masses ; the basis for a public school system was laid in 1825 
with the foundation of the Literary Fund.2 Public finances 
were meagre; the tax system was inadequate, and the story of 
state banking was one of alternating inflation and depression 
resulting in liquidation and reorganization of banking institu- 
tions. In local politics the paramount question was that of 
revising the state constitution, especially in the matter of rep- 
resentation of the western counties in the legislature.* With 
such a background of ferment it is not surprising that discon- 
tent arose with the existing condition of Federal politics, re- 
sulting in revolt against the existing régime and a new party 
alignment. 

The basis of dissatisfaction was the place of the state in 
the republican party and its share in the patronage. In the 
electoral college the state’s vote from 1800 to 1830 was sur- 
passed only by Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia ; and in 1820, 1824, and 1828, it was equal to that of 
Massachusetts (15 votes). With the exception of 1808 the 
North Carolina vote was undivided, yet the state had a small 
share in the distribution of federal patronage, only one office 
of high distinction being given to a North Carolinian under 
the Jeffersonian régime, the Speakership of the House, which 
was held by Macon for six years. This was a record com- 


1 Boyd, “The North Carolina Fund for Internal Improvements,” Soutn Art- 
LANTIC QuaRTERLY, Vol. XV, No. 1. 

2 Boyd, “The Finances of the North Carolina Literary Fund,’ Soutn ATLANTIC 
QuarTeRLy, Vol. XIII, Nos. 3 and 4. 

® Boyd, “Early Currency and mg, in North Carolina,” Papers of the 
Trinity College Historical Society, Series X. 

*Boyd, “Antecedents of the North Carolina Convention of 1835,” SoutH 
ATLANTIC QuarTERLY, Vol. IX, Nos. 1 and 2 
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parable only to that of Tennessee and Delaware, whose votes 
in the electoral college were far less than those of North 
Carolina. 

The explanation of this humble place of the state in the 
party councils was mainly its loyalty. No use of the patron- 
age was necessary to conserve its allegiance. Another cause 
was subservience to Virginia leadership. Dependence on the 
Old Dominion for markets produced subordination to Virginia 
in political affairs. “Already has Virginia as a matter of 
course on the subject of the coming election,” wrote the editor 
of the Fayetteville Observer in 1823, “tacked us to her skirts 
to follow whither she leads ; and without condescending to ask 
our opinion, placed us on her side of the question. This 
state of things must be changed. North Carolina must make 
herself heard and must assert her dignity. She must take an 
elevated stand and show to the nation and to her revilers that 
she has a will. She possesses also the ability to maintain it. 
* * * Tt is the same with the states as individuals. Those 
only who cease to respect themselves, will lose the respect 
of others.”5 

The leader who contributed most to perpetuate the humble 
place of North Carolina in national affairs was Thomas Jef- 
ferson. To establish his party, he needed thé codperation of 
New York. This was secured by assigning to that state the 
vice-presidency, a custom continued from 1800 to 1824 with 
the exception of 1812. The training school for the presidency 
was the Department of State, headed in succession by Madi- 
son, Smith, Monroe, and Adams. The loyalty of other states 
to such manipulation was secured by appeal to sectional feel- 
ing and by appointments to less prominent offices, the Treasury 
going to Pennsylvania in 1814, and Georgia and South Caro- 
lina being represented in the cabinet from that year. In time 
the Virginia hegemony produced unrest. “Who could ever 
dream of being President at this day,” wrote Balch, “with- 
out an alliance with Jefferson, Gallatin, Macon, and Smith of 
Maryland, and a host of others who are accounted the patri- 
archs of the Democratic party? He might as well attempt 


5 Quoted from the Western Carolinian, July 8, 1823. 
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to train the Mississippi back upon its sources.”6 Moreover 
the type of political leadership in North Carolina, especially 
after the second war with England, showed no vision regard- 
ing the interests of the nation or the state. On the whole the 
North Carolina delegation in Congress was reactionary to- 
ward the prevalent nationalizing tendencies. While a major- 
ity voted for the recharter of the second bank and the internal 
improvement bills of 1816, there was no support of the tariffs 
of 1816 and 1824, and only one member, Vance, of the moun- 
tain district, supported the bill for surveys for internal im- 
provement in 1824. Macon, the dominant figure of the North 
Carolina delegation, was notably out of sympathy with the 
process of nationalization and his ideal of individualism 
through state rights, with a strict interpretation of the powers 
of the federal government, dominated his North Carolina 
colleagues. 

Restlessness with the New York-Virginia coalition reached 
a climax in the presidential campaign of 1824. The liberal 
element in local affairs had secured appropriations for in- 
ternal improvements, and the western counties were by 1823 
at the point of revolt over the question of more equitable rep- 
resentation in the legislature. The time was therefore ripe 
for protest against the conduct of national politics. Leader- 
ship was taken by the western counties in 1823. The Western 
Carolinian, of Salisbury, a newspaper recently established, 
vigorously advocated the candidacy of Calhoun for the presi- 
dential nomination, while Crawford, acknowledged candidate 
of the Virginia-New York alliance, was strong in the eastern 
counties. The latter had the support of the Raleigh Register, 
the oldest party organ, and also of Mr. Macon. The principal 
issue was the political machinery of the day. Since 1796 
presidential nominations had been made by a congressional 
caucus, and in North Carolina presidential electors were nomi- 
nated by a caucus of the state legislature. Controversy over 
the matter reached a climax in the legislature of 1823. Charles 
Fisher of Rowan introduced resolutions instructing the state’s 
senators and requesting its representatives to use their influ- 
ence to prevent the nomination of candidates for the presi- 


* Balch to Wm. Polk, Jan. 9, 1824 (Polk MSS. Library of Congress.) 
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dency or vice-presidency by the congressional caucus. There 
followed an exhaustive debate, in which the theory of the cau- 
cus and also the relative merits of Calhoun and Crawford were 
ably presented. The principal defense of the caucus was by 
eastern leaders, Blacklege of Beaufort, Bynum of Halifax 
(Borough), and Strange of Fayetteville (Borough). The 
ablest criticism was by Fisher, representing the west, and two 
eastern federalists, Iredell of Edenton, and Stanly of New- 
bern. However the resolutions did not have the support of 
all the anti-Crawford forces, probably because they were based 
on the right of instruction, a custom which had aroused as 
much criticism as the caucus. Moreover the resolution was 
supported by two federalists and so tended to revive the fires 
of ancient partisanship. Hence the resolutions were indefi- 
nitely postponed by a vote of eighty-two to forty-six after 
prolonged debate. 

The local political machine was also attacked by Beall of 
Iredell, in a resolution calling for the nomination of electors 
by districts instead of the general ticket system. This would 
rob the legislative caucus of its prerogative and throw the 
nomination of electors in the hands of the people instead of 
the state politicians. The resolution was defeated, and before 
the end of the session a legislative caucus composed of 80 of 
196 members nominated a Crawford electoral ticket. The 
issue of caucus versus the people was thus stated by the 
Western Carolinian. ‘“Freemen of North Carolina! Are you 
willing to sanction so flagrant a usurpation of your rights and 
privileges as this aristocratic minority attempted to palm 
upon you? Shall we tamely yield our election and franchise, 
and become the willing slaves, the miserable panders of a 
minority of only eighty members of our Assembly, out of one 
hundred and ninety-six—who have taken upon themselves to 
meet in conclave and attempt to forestall the sentiments of 
near 50,000 republican freemen of the State? Nilo: the slum- 
bering spirits of our Revolutionary forefathers, from the 
blessed realms of eternity, will rebuke us if we do.” 

The opponents of Crawford, defeated in the legislature, 
appealed directly to the people. During the spring of 1824 
meetings were held in the various counties, which selected 
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presidential electors. Calhoun was at first the favored candi- 
date ; but in March, 1824, an aggressive movement for Jackson 
set in, led by Col. William Polk and supported by Archibald 
Debow Murphey and others, and after March 16, by the West- 
ern Carolinian. The campaign was the most vigorous and 
exciting since the decline of the federalist party. Ten of the 
fifteen congressmen attended the caucus that nominated Craw- 
ford, while the Raleigh Register, the leading organ of the 
party, and also Mr. Macon, supported him. On the other hand 
the Star, the Western Carolinian, and papers of minor im- 
portance endorsed the Peoples’ Ticket, headed by Jackson and 
Calhoun. An important factor in the campaign was the feder- 
alist element, which endorsed Adams and had an able organ, 
the Fayetteville Observer. As there was small hope of carry- 
ing the state for Adams, a compromise was made by which 
the federalists agreed to support the Peoples’ Ticket with 
the understanding that the electors should cast their vote for 
Adams, Calhoun, or Jackson, whichever had the best chance 
for election. The victory of the Peoples’ Ticket was com- 
plete, winning 20,177 votes to 15,396 for Crawford. An inter- 
esting feature of the returns was the sectional alignment of 
the vote; the Peoples’ Ticket carried twenty western counties, 
four along the coast, and eight in the middle east ; Crawford 
swung the vote of nine western, three coastal, and seven mid- 
eastern counties,—an alignment very similar to that of the 
whig and democratic parties a few years later. The North 
Carolina electors met and cast their vote for Jackson. No 
candidate having a majority in the electoral college, the elec- 
tion was thrown into the House of Representatives, resulting 
in the choice of Adams. For him the representative from the 
Quaker counties of Guilford, Randolph, and Chatham, voted. 

Although Jackson was defeated, the election had a moral 
significance in North Carolina. The state had revolted from 
Virginia leadership. “Henceforth the cant of early times, 
wrote William Eaton, “which used exceedingly to annoy me, 
shall be heard no more; it will not in the future be said, that 
North Carolina floats up or down stream as Virginia may or 
not. I need not tell you, that this has often been declared and 
that heretofore in estimating the political course of our state, 
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it has been determined on what Virginia had agreed on; you 
well know the fact has been so. Now however she has taken a 
course after her own, and I rejoice at it.”7 The revolutionary 
tendency begun in the presidential election was reflected in the 
congressional elections of 1825. Of the fourteen congressmen 
elected, eight were new members, four of the retiring members 
having voted for Crawford. 

Four years later Jackson again carried the state. Although 
his majority was overwhelming, the campaign was not without 
political significance. His opponent, John Quincy Adams, had 
considerable strength. In response to a demand for more 
democratic methods of nomination, his supporters called a 
state convention,—the first party convention in North Caro- 
lina. It met in Raleigh in December, 1827. Delegates were 
present from thirteen of the fifteen electoral districts. William 
Davidson presided. Gaston made the keynote speech, a com- 
mittee to form an address to the people was chosen, and also 
to choose an Adams electoral ticket. The character of the 
movement was interesting. Prominent was the old federalist 
element, led by Gaston. Some of the former Crawford faction 
also joined in; their views were well represented by the Ral- 
eigh Register. There were also experienced politicians, Lewis 
Williams, John Long, W. S. Blacklege, and Dr. David Cald- 
well. Prominent also was the Quaker element, ably represent- 
ed by Jonathan Worth, Moses Swaim, and Aaron Coffin. An 
attempt by the Adams members of the legislature to establish 
the district system of choosing electors, which might have di- 
vided the state’s vote, failed. On the other hand the Jackson 
forces showed a distinct gain in the campaign over that of 
1824. Some of the Crawford men of that year now supported 
Jackson, notably Mr. Macon. The Jackson electoral ticket was 
made up by district conventions whose nominations were 
guided by a legislative junto at Raleigh. The appeal made for 
the respective candidates was not different from that in the 
nation at large. Jackson carried the state by a majority of 
23,939; Adams carried only nine counties, six eastern (Beau- 
fort, Brunswick, Carteret, Jones, Pitt, and Pasquotank) and 
Guilford, Randolph, and Iredell in the west. 


‘Eaton to William Polk, Dec. 11, 1824 (Polk MSS.) 
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Although the victory of the Jacksonian democracy was 
overwhelming, unanimity within its ranks was in a few years 
broken, and a rival political organization, the whig party, 
came into existence. For the cleavage there were a number 
of causes. One was the conflict of state and sectional interests. 
The political and social structure in the United States in the 
early ‘thirties resembled that of an empire rather than a united 
nation. Three great sections, each with distinct economic 
interests, contended for mastery in national legislation. These 
were New England, which desired a protective tariff to sup- 
port its manufactures, the pioneer West, which demanded 
cheap land, and the South, which opposed protection. New 
England also opposed cheap land, which would induce migra- 
tion of its laboring population, and offered as an alternative 
the distribution of the proceeds of land sales among the states 
for internal improvements and education. Such a policy and 
its immediate results might have received the support of the 
South, which needed more funds for domestic purposes; but 
to diminish federal revenue by distribution would undoubtedly 
create a greater dependence on the tariff and so aid the cause 
of protection. A similar result might follow if the federal 
government itself should engage in works of internal improve- 
ment. Consequently national politics was characterized by 
sectional bargaining, and the choice before each North Caro- 
lina leader was that of supporting the alliance of the South 
with some other section or of working in the interest of his 
state, irrespective of sectional alliances. 

An early indication of this trend was shown in the federal 
debates for internal improvement. Since the bill of 1817 pro- 
viding federal funds for internal improvements, over which 
the North Carolina congressmen were about equally divided, 
was vetoed by Madison, the attitude of the state’s delegation 
had become more conservative. Only one member favored 
the bill of 1824 giving the government the right to make sur- 
veys, and the North Carolina vote was uniformly against the 
internal improvement bills of the Adams administration. Per- 
tinent were the views of Macon. “If Congress can make ca- 
nals, it can with more propriety emancipate,” he wrote in 1818. 
“Be not led astray by grand notions or magnificent opinions ; 
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remember you belong to a meek state and just people, who 
want nothing bit to enjoy the fruits of their labor honestly 
and to lay out profits in their own way.”® When Congress 
made an appropriation for the Delaware and Chesapeake Ca-' 
nal in 1825, he rose in the Senate and said, “I rise with a full 
heart to take a last farewell to an old friend which I have al- 
ways loved and admired—the Constitution of the United 
States.’”® 

However by 1830 better means of transportation was a live 
issue in North Carolina. At the same time there was a move- 
ment for the encouragement of manufacturing. Here was a 
basis for a new sentiment in regard to internal improvement 
by federal aid. When the rivers and harbors of North Caro- 
lina were included in appropriations, expediency outweighed 
constitutional scruples; a majority of the congressmen voted 
for such an appropriation in 1831. Indeed William B. Shep- 
ard favored the passage of the Maysville Turnpike Bill over 
Jackson’s veto. However the principle of federal aid was put 
to the test in the legislature of 1830. Resolutions were adopt- 
ed in the Commons denying the right of Congress to carry on 
works of internal improvement within the states, but they 
were lost in the Senate. A similar fate met the resolution ap- 
proving the veto of the Maysville Turnpike Bill. 

A larger division of opinion prevailed on the kindred mat- 
ter of the public domain. The desire of the pioneer West for 
cheap lands and of the South for a lower tariff resuited in a 
coalition in 1829 led by Calhoun, Edwards of Illinois, and Duff 
Green of the United States Telegraph. By this the South 
should support a more liberal land policy, and the West in 
return would aid in the fight on the “Tariff of Abominations.” 
Realizing the existence of this agreement, New England took 
the initiative. A resolution by Hunt of Vermont in 1829 di- 
rected the Committee on Public Lands to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of distributing the net proceeds of the sales of public 
lands among the states for internal improvements. This was 
an offer of financial aid to the South to check its alliance with 
the West. The attitude of the southern and western coalition 
toward it was well expressed by Speight, of North Carolina :— 


§ Dodd, Life of Macon, p. 310. 
® Tbid., 345, 
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“Take the public lands away from the sinking fund—have 
a tariff sufficient to prohibit exportation, and, I say, what, sir, 
is to be the result? Why, sir, direct taxation. And, next to 
that, follows ruin to the Southern States; our slaves, our land, 
etc., will be taken and sold to pay the tax. Importation being 
stopped, it necessarily prohibits exportation, and our staple 
being cotton, just as much as is wanted for consumption, by 
the manufacturing states, will be bought at their own price, 
and the balance will sink with us * * * I have always 
had my doubts as to the sincerity of the policy.”!° 


In the vote on the resolution, eight of the North Carolina 
delegates were among the ayes and four among the nays. 
Evidently a majority of the North Carolina congressmen were 
not in sympathy with the southern and western alliance. In 
the meantime Benton introduced in the Senate a bill for 
more liberal terms in the sale of land. It received the support 
of the North Carolina senators, in fact of all the southern 
senators except two. When it reached the House the North 
Carolina delegation was divided ; five favored tabling the reso- 
lution and six opposed such action. Of the former, four were 
from the western counties, Deberry, Rencher, Shepperd, and 
Williams ; of the latter, four were from the east, Alston, Dud- 
ley, Speight, and Hall. There was thus a large minority 
among the North Carolina congressmen who were opposed to 
the western and southern alliance. Leadership in opposing the 
reduction of land prices was taken by Clay, who advocated the 
distribution of proceeds among the states. In July, 1832, a bill 
embodying his views passed the Senate, Brown and Mangum 
of North Carolina opposing it. It was postponed in the 
House, four of the Carolina members voting against postpone- 
ment. The views of the North Carolina minority were well 
stated by Williams. 


If this public property of the Union should be surrendered, then 
(admitting the proceeds of the sales to amount to three millions of 
dollars) his own state of North Carolina would have to pay from one 
hundred and fifty thousand to two hundred thousand more than if 
the Government retained it, in the shape of bounty to soldiers, augmen- 
tation of the navy, and paying the current charges of the Government. 


%” Cong. Debates, VI, 539. 
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If these lands should not be equally divided among the states, then 
North Carolina would lose that amount of revenue entirely; but if, 
on the contrary, the proceeds were to be equally divided, she would 
gain that amount. He asked, therefore, whether it was reasonable in 
the new states to call for the setting apart of the whole of this public 
property exclusively? Were not the old states asked to do for them 
what they would be far from doing for the old states? Suppose he 
should put in a similar claim in behalf of the old states of this Union; 
would the gentleman from Alabama yield the motion for support. 
The gentleman, he perceived, shook his head. He knew it must be so. 
Then by what rule of equity could the gentleman ask him to do what 
that gentleman publicly, in his place, declared himself unwilling to do 
for them ?11 


Another question of importance was the recharter of the 
United States Bank. Jackson’s hostility to the institution, 
whose charter would expire in 1836, was well known. His 
opponents decided to make the bank an issue in the presi- 
dential election of 1832. Hence the national republican con- 
vention, which met in December, 1831, endorsed the bank, and 
on the advice of Clay, Webster, and McDuffie, the officials of 
the bank applied for a renewal of the charter. If Jackson 
approved the measure, he would thereby surrender one of 
his favorite “isms.” If he vetoed it, the strongest financial 
interests in the country would work against. him. A bill re- 
chartering the bank was passed in 1832, but was vetoed by 
the President. Toward the recharter and the veto sentiment 
in North Carolina was divided. For support of the President 
there seemed to be ample ground, because the bank, by requir- 
ing the state banks to redeem their notes in specie, had un- 
doubtedly forced into liquidation the State Bank of North 
Carolina, the Bank of the Cape Fear, and the Bank of New- 
bern, thereby causing great commercial depression. On the 
other hand the veto contributed to the existing depression, 
for the bank and its branches became more conservative in 
regard to its loans. Moreover one of the needs of the state 
was a stable paper currency, which the bank alone offered. 
Hence the sound money element favored the recharter. 
“Whether right or wrong,” wrote James Iredell to Mangum, 
“that bank is at this time very popular in our state. I believe, 
indeed I know, it has done us vast good, and as yet we have 


11 Cong, Debates, IX, p. 879. 
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felt no evils from it. Where is the check upon the state banks 
if it is not to be found here?”’!2 However only four of the 
North Carolina congressmen voted for the recharter, Bar- 
ringer, W. B. Sheppard, A. H. Shepperd, and Williams; both 
senators, Brown and Mangum, opposed it. However William 
R. Hinton, elector on the Jackson-Barbour ticket of 1832, 
refused to support Jackson after the veto, and withdrew 
from the ticket, regarding the bank as “inseparably connected 
with the prosperity of the Union and indispensable to the 
preservation of a sound currency.” In the congressional 
election of 1833 Deberry defeated Bethune, who had voted 
against the recharter. 
(To Be ContTINUED) 


122 Mangum MSS.: Iredell to Mangum, Feb. 4, 1832. 











Paul Hervieu and His Work 
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The death of Paul Hervieu in October, 1915, was a great 
loss to French letters. Ever since 1890, the year in which 
“Flirt” revealed his talent, the whole literary world had awaited 
with keen interest each new product of his pen. Hervieu’s 
stoic silence, at a time when authors so willingly confided all 
their plans to the press, as well as the baffling turns in his 
evolution, naturally stimulated the interest of his readers. 
What, indeed, might not be expected from this enigmatical 
pince-sans-rire? Had he not, after apparently electing to de- 
pict life among humble Alpine folk, capriciously turned his 
attention to morbid tales of hallucination, only to reveal him- 
self a little later as the master-psychologist of fashionable so- 
ciety? And did he not then suddenly abandon this frivolous 
genre which, despite his involved style had brought him fame, 
for quite the opposite—a form of dramatic art reduced to the 
implacable logic of mathematical demonstration? Hervieu 
was not an old man; had he adopted still another literary 
form, it would have been no surprise. In fact the philosophic, 
even mystic, tone of his last plays seemed to foretell a distinct 
departure from his previous art.? 

Possibly we owe the loss of this new dramatic form to the 
war, which undoubtedly hastened his death. For, besides 
sharing the national grief, Hervieu mourned the loss of near 
relations and close friends. He attached inestimable value to 
human life. His passion for individual liberty, his cult of 
justice, his solicitude for the future of mankind, all said to 


4 Paul Hervieu’s work includes, besides numerous short stories and minor 
articles, the following: 


1882. Diogéne le Chien. 1896. Les Tenailles. 

1883. La Bétise parisienne. 1899. L’Enigme. 

1885. L’ Alpe homicide. 1900. Discours de Réception. 
1886. Les Yeux verts et les Yeux bleus. 1901. La Course du Flambeau. 
1887. L’Inconnu. 1902. Theroigne de Méricourt. 
1888. Deux Plaisanteries. 1903. Le Dédale. 

1890, Flirt. 1905. Le Réveil. 

1891. L’Exorcisée. 1908. Modestie. 

1892. Les Paroles restent. 1909. Connais-toi. 

1893. Peints par eux-mémes. 1912. Bagatelle. 


. L’Armature. 1914. Le Destin est Maitre. 
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him that war between civilized nations was unthinkable. The 
European cataclysm was a mortal blow to his human consci- 
ence, a stab in his patriot’s heart. 

Paul Hervieu was born at Neuilly, near Paris, in 1857, of 
well-to-do bourgeois parents. He received his secondary edu- 
cation at the Lycée Bonaparte (now Lycée Condorcet), where 
Maxime Gaucher, an eminent humanist, was one of his pro- 
fessors. Gaucher and certain of his colleagues admired the 
ideals of the eighteenth century. Hence Hervieu’s early in- 
terest in what Michelet used to call “le grand siécle”’—an in- 
terest to which he gave expression as late as 1902 in “Thé- 
roigne de Méricourt,” his symbolic fresco on the Revolution. 
Having chosen law as a career, he was admitted to the bar at 
the age of twenty. Though he followed his profession only 
two years, this experience and his knowledge of jurispru- 
dence explain in part the compact and logical structure of his 
best dramas. 

In 1879, during the Freycinet ministry, he held a minor 
office connected with the Premiership. Appointed a little later 
Secretary at the French Legation in Mexico, Hervieu seemed 
to turn towards a diplomatic career. But routine official duties 
did not appeal to him, and in 1881, being financially independ- 
ent, he resigned, to devote himself to journalism and other lit- 
erary work. To that, at least, he next engaged himself, though 
at the time of his resignation he probably had no definite plans. 
The independence implied in this abrupt change shows his in- 
sistence upon the right of the individual to shape his own 
destiny. It was one of Hervieu’s guiding principles. 

Back of this was another and still graver force—the ob- 
session resulting from the defeat of 1870. Like all young 
Frenchmen of his generation, Hervieu felt it keenly; and it 
weighed most heavily upon young men who, like him, were in 
easy circumstances. What did their advantages avail them, if 
hope was only a mirage, if an evil national heritage was 
destined to blight their careers? 

Though of all men the least given to making “confessions,” 
Hervieu indirectly admitted this depressing influence in his 
Discours de Réception, read at his reception into the French 
Academy in 1900 to fill the vacancy created by the death of 
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Pailleron. “Choose a man,” he said, “as far removed as you 
please from French political affairs—a dramatist like Pail- 
leron, a novelist, a philosopher, a poet: you will find in his 
life traces of the catastrophe, a wound, or at least a scar, left 
by the terrible year.” True, as Pailleron’s worthy successor 
hinted with patriotic pride, the French, in contemplating their 
remarkable achievements at the Universal Exposition just in- 
augurated, were happily no longer haunted by the spectre of 
defeat. But twenty years earlier it was very different. In 
1882 Hervieu’s dissatisfaction with himself and the world, 
his uncertainty even as to his own literary preference, had 
justification. Pessimism was at its height. He possessed 
neither poetic nor as yet any dramatic inclination. With which 
tendency of prose fiction should he identify himself? 

The state of letters in France gave no definite indication. 
Naturalism was still predominant; but it was fast losing 
ground, despite the prestige of Flaubert, Zola, and Edmond 
de Goncourt. The star of Maupassant had only just appeared 
on the horizon. Anatole France did not represent any definite 
movement. Should a Parisian ironist like Hervieu, calm, im- 
perturbable, and eager to rally the vanities of his fellows, at- 
tempt rustic literature after the fashion of George Sand, Fer- 
dinand Fabre, Theuriet? Rather would he favor the refined 
manner of Feuillet. Paul Bourget, the future chronicler par 
excellence of salon life, had as yet produced but little. Daudet 
was too emotional. The style of Mérimée appealed far more 
to the future author of “L’Alpe homicide.” 

It is rather surprising that Hervieu, who frequented social 
and literary circles regularly, did not early become a disciple 
of some leading novelist, or at least an avowed adherent of 
a definite literary movement. But the prominent movement 
in fiction was naturalism, and only its penchant for the brutal 
and cruel appealed to him. His conception was of something 
more intellectual than naturalism. Mere art did not satisfy 
him. The imitation of life, to be interesting, must be an in- 
terpretation of life, however sober in form. Another reason 
why Hervieu, like Musset, his nearest ancestor in dandyism, 
held aloof from masters and movements, was his desire to 
avoid beaten paths. He aspired to originality, both in obser- 
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vation and in literary form. The banal language of everyday 
life was to him inacceptable. The style of Marivaux, the 
writer of the eighteenth century whom he admired most, ap- 
pealed to his taste. While availing himself freely of his im- 
agination, he would probe deeper than the naturalists; he 
would see farther and with a keener eye. ri 

Such were the convictions with which Hervieu began his 
work, which it is convenient to divide into three periods. The 
first (1882-1889) includes his early social satires, “L’Alpe 
homicide,” and the hallucination tales—“mysteries of the im- 
agination,” as Jules Lemaitre termed them. The second (1890- 
1895) comprises his novels dealing with fashionable society. 
In his last period (1896-1914), Hervieu becomes a social 
dramatist. These divisions, despite slight chronological in- 
consistencies, represent satisfactorily the author’s three ma- 
nieres. 

In his first period Hervieu groped his way, and here the 
only feature common to his works is their depressing view of 
life. “It really seems,” declares Philippe Malpy, “that the orig- 
inal conceptions of Paul Hervieu attain plasticity only when 
closely associated with blood, voluptuousness, and death.” Mal- 
py might have added, with misanthropy, for it is the fundamen- 
tal trait of “Diogéne le Chien” (“Diogenes the Cynic”), Her- 
vieu’s first book. The teller of the tale makes a trip to Greece, 
not like young Anacharsis as an admirer of Plato, but to pay 
homage to the cynical occupant of the Tub. The future 
painter of high society chose for his maiden attempt the op- 
posite social extreme—the rebel who, like primitive man, vol- 
untarily lives outside the pale of society. Here we have a new 
Alceste—not a disciple of Rousseau, but rather an Alceste 
who has learned the delicate raillery of the eighteenth century. 
The nimble language, the banter, the veiled irony of his satire 
reveal Hervieu’s schooling in those mocking philosophers. 
Everywhere he peers beneath the surface, chuckling to him- 
self—often without cracking a smile. Does he agree with his 
hero or blame him? Wise indeed the critic who could decide, 
for it is irony in its perfection. “Diogéne le Chien” reached 
its sixth edition in four years—an unusual success for a be- 
ginner, and a proof that Hervieu had made no bad start. 
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“La Bétise parisienne” (“Parisian Follies”), his next work, 
is a collection of articles partly of a social nature, partly witty 
badinage. Already his head was full of ideas. His compari- 
sons, his parallels expose the inconsistencies of society. He 
questions the justice of dividing people into two classes after 
the fashion of the civil code—the reputable and the disrepu- 
table. Between crime and virtue he finds no absolute de- 
marcations. We suffer immeasurably from the fallibility of 
our legislators and our judges. Like Tolstoy, he declares that 
when he stops to consider that men are judged by other men, 
a great shudder comes over him. Elsewhere, in “Les Yeux 
verts,” he ironically concedes to the interpreters of the laws 
all the cardinal virtues, only to say bitterly a little farther on: 
“Then all my recollections of judicial errors came back to my 
memory, and my dread of the guilt that the implacable judge 
has the right to impute to an innocent man.” And he speaks 
of “negligent, meddling, prevaricating magistrates.” 

As a typical error of society, we may take Hervieu’s views 
of abortion. This crime, he argues, is usually the supreme 
escape for women to whom social conventions forbid ma- 
ternity. Hence in every prosecution for abortion his pity is 
all for the woman who has revolted against the law. She is 
to him the only victim. He contends that, just as in the 
Caesarean operation there is a free choice between the life of 
the mother and the life of the child, so abortion is the justi- 
fiable alternative to the mother’s moral death. Here Hervieu 
is even more radical than Brieux. The author of “Maternity,” 
while inclined to excuse the crime in view of the hypocrisies 
of society refuses to approve it in principle. 


All in all these “poems in prose,” as “La Bétise parisienne” 
has been called, foretell the penetrating, perspicacious critic 
of contemporary French manners that Hervieu was destined 
to become in his social dramas. Even in paradoxes like his 
semi-serious attempt to show the advantages of the illegiti- 
mate son over the legitimate, the reader will detect a keen in- 
tellect capable of considering every side of a question. 

The injustices of society are, after all, not surprising: some 
conventions are necessary; and is nature herself not cruel and 
unjust? This we infer from “L’Alpe homicide,” a collection 
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of eight or ten stories of Alpine life, in which the satirist of 
social follies contemplates the grandeur of nature. Some of 
the stories are masterpieces. They combine the finished form 
of a Maupassant with themes and cruelty worthy of Mérimée. 
A few lines suffice to sketch in broad outline an Alpine land- 
scape ; presently a silhouette takes shape; six lines of colloquy 
develop a tragic conflict. Like his two older compatriots, 
Hervieu has a predilection for shuddering tales and graveyard 
horrors, or if he affects this predilection, it is with a perfect 
pose. Whether pitiless nature lures her prey as guests, only 
to destroy them, or condemns her creatures to be dwarfs and 
demented ; or slowly consumes human life and limb—it mat- 
ters little: mankind continues her practices. Innocent laborers 
are convicted and scorned by their fellows, nature’s outcasts 
are driven to suicide. And this happens among simple Al- 
pine people! If, as we suspect, one of Hervieu’s purposes was 
to jar the nerves of readers accustomed to the idyllic inno- 
cence of the “Bibliothéque rose,” he succeeded admirably. He 
seems to want us to feel that Fate is lurking in every shadow, 
ready to pounce upon us. 

The same fearsome spirit characterizes “Les Yeux verts et 
les Yeux bleus” (“Green Eyes and Blue Eyes”), Hervieu’s 
first hallucination tale. The story is ostensibly an episode of his 
own experience in London. He was lodging in the same house 
with a young married couple, compatriots of his. The hus- 
band, a dwarf all morbid intellect, has green eyes, whereas 
the wife’s eyes are blue. Owing to this difference, the wife 
proves unfaithful. The husband, tortured by the frenzy of 
hallucination, stabs her to death in a fit of “logic,” and hangs 
himself. Apart from its uncanny elements, this tale has noth- 
ing in common with “L’Alpe homicide.” Nor has it any so- 
cial significance; it is intended only as a fantastic debauch of 
the imagination. Among Hervieu’s literary progenitors we 
may now count Hoffman, Poe, and Barbey d’Aurevilly. Thanks 
to Baudelaire’s admirable translation, Poe was at that time 
(1886) exceedingly popular in France. 

In Hervieu’s other two hallucination tales: “L’Inconnu” 
and “L’Exorcisée,” the themes similarly are insanity—a form 
of insanity confusedly similar to genius—and illicit love. 
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This somewhat detailed consideration of Hervieu’s first 
“manner” has been necessary, because it gives us not only an 
impression of the author, but is a forecast of his later tend- 
encies. His disillusion manifested itself in misanthropy, in a 
pose of indifference to cruelty and suffering, and in his at- 
tachment to the irony of the eighteenth century. An indi- 
vidualist interested in social questions, a scrutinizer of ap- 
pearances, a logical reasoner, a psychologist schooled in the 
casuistry of gallantry, was he not, thanks to his close study 
of “le monde,” admirably qualified to portray the foibles of 
fashionable society? In this domain, which he has made his 
own, he now, by means of three novels, installs himself as a 
master. 

“Flirt,” the first of the trilogy, is a preliminary study, de- 
signed to initiate the reader into the more innocent aspects of 
life among worldly folk. Lacking a definite central character, 
the novel derives its unity largely from Mme. de Prébois, who 
encourages flirting in her salon. Nothing delights her so much 
as to gather round her young people secretly, and as a rule, 
guiltily, in love. Of the dozen or more well-drawn characters 
Mme. de Mésigny, a Feuillet type of woman, is the most per- 
fect flirt. Young, slight, graceful, of fine sensibility, she is 
at the same time an “incorruptible coquette.” A deferential 
pressure of the hand is the extreme sign of devotion she would 
expect in a lover. Constantly actuated by two conflicting im- 
pulses, she encourages her victims, only to call a triumphant 
halt at the critical moment. But she bitterly regrets her sever- 
ity if it exasperates the lover fatally. Thus when Des Frasses, 
after pleading in vain on his knees, suddenly gives up the 
chase in anger, “Mme. Mésigny’s breast swells with bitterness 
at losing a precious ‘flirt,’ perhaps the very best one of them 
all—her most reliable source of ambiguous sighs and light 
gossip, a very treasure-house of empty emotions and delicious- 
ly chilling doubts.” 

“Flirt” is noteworthy for other traits than that implied in 
the title. Its delicate irony, its veiled allusions and innuendos, 
throw interesting sidelights upon the people of fashion—their 
vanity and love of pose, their malice and deceit, their frivolity, 
their respect for social conventions. The predominant effect 
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of the story is comic, but it contains both dramatic and pa- 
thetic situations. Two charming young people, virtually the 
only sympathetic ones in the book, are sacrificed to parental 
vanity—an injustice against which the author protests vigor- 
ously. 

In “Peints par eux-mémes” (“Their Own Portraits”), 
much more than in “Flirt,” we face the crude realities of 
wordly life. This novel in epistolary form, which has been 
compared to Laclos’s “Les Liaisons dangereuses,” deals with 
the life of Count and Countess de Pontarmé, their two mar- 
ried daughters, and various guests whom they entertain at 
their chateau in Touraine. The action develops in the form of 
letters, exchanged by the guests and their friends either short- 
ly before or during their visit at the chateau—all singularly 
appropriate both to the individuals and to the milieu. It is the 
triumph of art to have made characters paint their own por- 
traits so unsuspectingly. Though of extreme artificiality, be- 
ing more mature than the characters in “Flirt,” they have 
more deeply-marked temperaments. Having passed the age 
of bourgeois restraint, they intend to follow wherever passion 
leads them; and that passion is the same for all. As Mme. de 
Trémeur writes to her lover, “Ici, au chateau, pour presque 
tout le monde, l’amour est seul en cause. On en parle, on le 
parle, et peut-étre le fait-on plus encore que je ne saurais l’as- 
surer.” The women, if not charming, are captivating for 
their subtlety and their nervous oscillations. The office of go- 
between, filled by Mme. de Prébois in “Flirt,” is occupied here 
by a dowager Marquise, a mellow devotee of Cupid. She has 
reduced adultery to an exact science and formulated the three 
conditions that should characterize the “correct” fall of a 
society woman. When these conditions are present, a lady 
cannot, she avers, do otherwise than yield. We get the im- 
pression that few mondaines in this novel would violate her 
code. 

The tragedy of the book comes from the choice of Fran- 
coise de Trémeur not to violate the code. To this demoniac 
of passion, who lives apart from her husband, every moment 
that she is deprived of her “petit Glé-Glé chéri” seems an age. 
Upon finding herself in a critical situation, she thinks that her 
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amant will flee with her; but having lost heavily in gambling, 
he kills himself. And since her physician refuses to arrange 
her difficulty, Francoise takes a fatal dose of laudanum. 

After showing in two episodes of “Peints par eux-mémes” 
that the very existence of the salon, which enables idlers to 
gratify their passions, is dependent upon money, Hervieu de- 
cided to treat the theme at length in “L’Armature.” Thus 
following a novel after the flippant manner of the eighteenth 
century we have a typical Balzacian subject, brought up to 
date. The brutality of the plot and the heaviness of the style 
are suggestive of the master. 

What is this “armature?” “It is what we call,” says one 
of the characters, “the piece of metal that holds together the 
looser and less solid parts of a given object. Well, to hold 
the family together, to give the beau monde the strength and 
coherence that it has, there is an armature which is made of 
silver and gold.” This armature enables Baron Saffre to hold 
with a firm grasp international banking interests and world 
monopolies ; it keeps under his imperious sway his wife and 
two sons-in-law ; it nut only assures him the respect and hom- 
age of society, Dut puts at his mercy every woman whose hus- 
band is dependent upon his influence. So Giséle d’Exireuil 
yields to the inevitable, in order that the ogre-financier may 
save her beloved husband, Jacques, from bankruptcy. Saffre 
operates on a far grander scale than Becque’s “ravens.” Nor 
is Octave Mirbeau’s Lechat a worthy rival. The baron’s rapa- 
cious hand constantly seeks gold, and his nostrils are ever on 
the lookout for female prey. Has this Don Juan of finance 
not triumphed over wives of emblazoned marquises? 

But a day of reckoning comes. No sooner is the colossus 
crippled by a series of financial misfortunes than he finds 
himself abandoned by his family and former friends. The 
crisis throws him into epileptic spasms. When Jacques d’Exi- 
reuil, who has wrested a confession from Giséle, comes to 
avenge his outraged honor, he finds his enemy struggling in 
a straight jacket—and spits in his face. 

Passages in “L’Armature” are superior to anything in 
“Peints par eux-mémes,” but as a whole it does not rank so 
high. Of the characters only Saffre, his wife, and Giséle are 
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well done; and the style is in places odd, sometimes cumber- 
some and obscure. As a painter of artificial society Hervieu 
thought it necessary to adapt his style to his subject. Hence in 
contrast to the simple language of “L’Alpe homicide” we find 
in his second period odd contorted sentences, affected cir- 
cumlocutions, and a still more impersonal, or at least unsym- 
pathetic, attitude toward his characters. But thanks to in- 
tensely dramatic situations, the faults of “L’Armature” do 
not spoil its interest. 

After these three books, which placed him in the very front 
rank of contemporary French novelists, why did Hervieu sud- 
denly abandon the novel? Was it the attraction which the 
drama as the newly predominating literary genre offered just 
at this time to so many novelists, such as Mirbeau, Bourget, 
Paul Margueritte, and Lucien Descaves? That only the sphinx 
himself knew. But whatever his reason, he did not adopt the 
drama rashly. Hervieu was not a man to venture boldly into 
a domain that had proved humiliating to such illustrious nov- 
elists as Balzac, George Sand, and Flaubert. Numerous scenes 
in his novels had shown his dramatic talent. “Peints par eux- 
mémes” in particular is closely akin to drama, as indeed a 
good epistolary novel is apt to be. In “L’Armature” we see a 
dramatic climax prepared by gradually developing emotions of 
fear and hope in the reader with such skill that Eugéne Brieux, 
impressed by the dramatic features of the novel, put it on the 
stage with complete success. Even before “L’Armature” 
Hervieu had dramatized a short story of the eighteenth cen- 
tury.2, And he had also written “Les Paroles restent” (1892), 
a semi-serious play in three acts. As the date leads us to ex- 
pect, this piece is in the style of the author’s last novels: the 
same milieu, characters, situations. But unlike them, it is 
marred by a too didactic tone and by its melodramatic ending. 

It was with “Les Tenailles” that Paul Hervieu really began 
his dramatic career; and this play remains one of his best. 
Broadly representative of his dramatic system, it suggests 
Augier, Dumas fils, and Becque as his masters. This last ob- 
ligation Hervieu admitted frankly. He admired in Becque’s 
drama the prominent part played by Fate. Becque, we know, 


2 Point de Lendemain (1890), from a conte of Vivant Denon. This is a pure 
marivaudage. 
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believed that the dramatist, instead of shooting his characters 
down in the dénouement, should subject them to the natural 
trials and suffering of life. But inasmuch as Becque himself, 
like most French dramatists since 1860, owed much to Dumas, 
it is chiefly from Dumas that Hervieu derives. 


This does not mean that the two had the same conception 
of dramatic art. Their plays differ not only in structure and 
accessories, but also to a certain extent in function. Whereas 
Dumas usually had a personal representative or “reasoner” to 
present his ideas, Hervieu’s personality is much less promi- 
nent. Again, the younger dramatist dispenses with Dumas’s 
parallel plots. Nor does he embellish his dialogue with wit 
and sparkling mots d’auteur. Finally, there is a fundamental 
difference in conception. Dumas as the originator of the 
“useful play” believed that unhappiness was due largely to 
unjust laws, and that the ills of society could be cured by re- 
forming the Code. Thus he maintained that by reéstablishing 
divorce, society could do away with adultery and marital un- 
happiness. These views Hervieu accepts only in part. While 
realizing the beneficence of certain laws, and the oppression of 
others, he does not deem legislation capable of regulating hu- 
man happiness. However loose and flexible the Code, it can 
never adjust itself to the caprices of the human heart. This 
idea he illustrates with “Tenailles” (“In Chains”). 


Iréne Fergan, after ten years of unhappy wedlock, desires 
a divorce, in order to marry Michel Davernier, the man she 
really loves. But her husband, who has given her no grounds 
for legal action, refuses to incur the blame of society. Ten 
years later their marital differences seem to have lightened. 
A child, René, has been born. It is over the question of 
René’s education that their old troubles break out anew. Since 
Fergan insists on having his will, Iréne, at bay, informs him 
that he is not the child’s father. It is now the husband that 
demands a divorce, but in vain: Michel Davernier is dead, 
Iréne’s best years are past, and so she refuses to impair her 
child’s future. To Fergan’s pleas and threats she replies 
calmly: ““Nous sommes rivés au mémes boulet. Mettez-vous 
enfin a en soutenir le poids et a le tirer aussi.” Henceforth 
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the situation is reversed: the torture of a wife has its counter- 
part in the torture of a husband. 


That “Les Tenailles” has faults we do not deny. One of 
the most conspicuous is the character of the heroine. Hyster- 
ical, unfeeling towards her husband, bourgeoise to the very 
marrow, she is less sympathetic than Fergan. Believing with 
the author that the individual should demand his rights to 
their full extent, she says not one word about duty. In gen- 
eral Hervieu’s characters are less interesting in themselves 
and for their situations, which often are commonplace, than 
for their forceful debating of painful questions. He seldom 
explains their past life: that he would think useless. The 
minimum of characters and words is the rule of his austere 
dramatic system. But he omits nothing essential to the swift 
movement of the action. The scenes rise in an ascending curve 
to the end of each act. For this purpose his prose is admir- 
able: hard, sharp, lashing. The drama is what Hervieu calls 
one “of muscles and nerves.” As the struggle approaches the 
climax, the spectator fairly gasps for breath. Dumas sought 
no such effect. 

Hervieu is not confident, like Dumas and various other 
reformers, that revision of the Code will make divorce, far 
more than at present, a remedy for marital unhappiness. Yet 
the Code needs revision. That he makes clear in “La Loi de 
Homme” (“The Law of Man”). This law, while protecting 
a man against the infidelity of his wife, offers the wife no 
corresponding protection. For the unworthy husband, who 
has all the fault, it is a safeguard ; for the blameless wife, who 
has all the right on her side, it is an oppressive prison. Proof 
of his guilt avails her nothing. At best she can have the cus- 
tody of her daughter (during most of the year) and a scant 
maintenance; but not her dowry: this the unfaithful husband 
will spend on his mistress. And when a son of the mistress 
asks the daughter in marriage, the outraged mother cannot 
prevent the union: the “law of man” grants rights only to the 
man. She is even obliged to stifle her grievances and resume 
life with the detested husband, in order not to blight the young 
couple’s future. Just as at the end of “Les Tenailles” the 
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victims—the mistress’s innocent husband is the other—must 
resume their chains. 

“La Loi de ’Homme” contains one prominent new fea- 
ture: consideration for the child. Whereas in “Les Tenailles” 
little René Fergan existed only for the plot, in this play the 
welfare of the two young people determines the trend of the 
drama. Rather than compromise the happiness of their chil- 
dren, parents must endure the worst of tortures. Here we 
have the fundamental idea of “La Course du Flambeau” 
(“The Trail of the Torch”), Hervieu’s greatest drama. 
Though again a thesis play, this drama has nothing to do with 
the Code. Its theme is more general. The dramatist pur- 
poses to show that “for the sake of the rising generation, 
nature continually drains the older generation.” In other 
words, human affection moves like the waters of rivers, only 
in a descending direction. 

As illustration of his thesis Hervieu chooses a family of 
three generations: Mme. Sabine Revel, her mother, and her 
married daughter. The mother and grandmother are widows. 
Sabine repeatedly sacrifices herself for her daughter and son- 
in-law, who are harassed by financial troubles. For them she 
not only commits theft and forgery, but in an effort to restore 
her daughter’s health becomes wittingly, so to speak, the assas- 
sin of her aged mother. “Pour ma fille, j’ai tué ma mére!” 
Yet despite these sacrifices the selfish daughter leaves her 
mother alone in the world and emigrates with her young hus- 
band to America. 

The play is as remarkable for its elevation of thought as 
for its simplicity of plot. Nowhere else has Hervieu painted 
character with such a broad, sober, human touch. As René 
Doumic has said, this drama is “neither declamatory nor senti- 
mental, theatrical nor affected. It presents only life itself, dull 
and undistinguished, full of hidden sorrows and unsuspected 
dramas, like a great river whose waves cover countless stories. 
Here Paul Hervieu follows no master; he relies only on him- 
self. All the resources of his nature, all his best strength and 
energy have united to produce his masterpiece.” It is not 
surprising that this “bourgeois tragedy” should have been 
adopted by the Comédie Francaise as a classic. 
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After “La Course du Flambeau” (1901) Hervieu wrote 
seven plays, one of which, “Le Dédale” (“The Labyrinth”), 
some critics have thought even superior to that masterpiece. 
The tone of these is milder than that of his earlier pieces, 
partly because of his broader views of life, but chiefly because 
of the spirit of the time. The same tendency is noticeable in 
all French dramatists of this period. The aggressive “prob- 
lem play” was no longer popular. Though Hervieu, like 
Dumas, had the courage of his convictions, he realized that 
it was unwise to challenge the sentiments of his audience too 
persistently. “Le Dédale,” his second drama on the sub- 
ject of divorce, was not a challenge; it was rather a re- 
action against earlier radicalism. In “Les Tenailles” he had 
fixed his entire attention on the welfare of the parents; now 
he concentrates it upon the child. His intervening plays, es- 
pecially “La Loi de ’!Homme” and “La Course du Flambeau,” 
have taught him the sacredness of the “link” as the future 
symbol of the race. Hence his conclusion, to which Brieux, 
Emile Fabre, and other dramatists of our time would sub- 
scribe: Marriage, cemented by the sacred bond of flesh and 
blood, is for life. It cannot be dissolved by the courts for 
reasons of vagrant passion, “self-culture,” revenge, or marital 
unhappiness. 

Vaguely similar to this theme is that of “La Réveil” (“The 
Awakening”), a drama intended to show that family ties are 
stronger than passion. But owing to its sudden and theatrical 
turns, the play lacks naturalness. Equally unsuccessful is 
“Théroigne de Méricourt,” a drama based on that popular 
heroine of the Revolution—the most uncongenial subject at- 
tempted by Hervieu. Not that he lacked the ability to inter- 
pret history—his article on “The Accursed Doge” affords 
abundant proof of the contrary: but the matter was ill adapted 
to his original, constructive temperament. Historical truth 
was a curb to his imagination. In spite of beautiful lyrical 
passages, symbolism, and gorgeous scenic effect, “Théroigne” 
is interesting only as a character study. 

Hervieu’s other dramas require but little notice. “L’En- 
igme,” a family tragedy, was originally to have symbolized the 
national mystification over the “Affaire.” It is Hervieu’s 
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“geometric” play par excellence. “Modestie,” light and 
ironical, suggests Alfred Capus, or even Tristan Bernard, 
while its semi-philosophic undercurrent recalls Francois de 
Curel. In “Connais-toi” the author returns to the “triangle” 
—a feature characteristic of his last plays. But his purpose 
now is to condemn injustice, bigotry, and hasty conclusions. 
At times he becomes mystic. More and more the shadow of 
Destiny seems to haunt him, counselling indulgence. Yet one 
offense he would not pardon: the hideous fault of those who, 
treating love as a “trifle,” poison both family life and society. 
This is the theme of “Bagatelle,” the play in which he attacks 
frivolity and insincerity in love. “Le Destin est Maitre” 
(“Destiny Is the Master”), the last drama Hervieu wrote, is 
cut after the pattern of “L’Enigme.” But as the title indicates, 
it is philosophic and mystic in tone. Indulgence and resigna- 
tion, leading themes in “Connais-toi,” have now assumed 
almost the guise of fatalism. Of what avail are virtue, ef- 
fort, will, if Destiny be opposed? A singular conclusion for 
a man whose literary method was supposed to show that hu- 
man achievements were virtually a matter of volition and 
application. 

Hervieu’s first book, “Diogéne le Chien,” was the only one 
that cost him no effort. Like Zola, he wrote a set number of 
pages every day. He locked himself up in his study and pro- 
duced novels and dramas year after year with almost arith- 
metical regularity. He waited for no divine afflatus; for him, 
as Edison is reported to have said of himself, “inspiration” 
meant “perspiration.” “Je travaille par volonté, parce que je 
m’en donne la consigne.” He launched his two greatest 
novels as serials long before he had finished them. “This,” 
said Alfred Binet in 1904, “proves the author’s ability to do 
what he wants to when he wants to, without being paralyzed 
by limitations of time.” But here Hervieu once more belied 
the theories of his critics. The confession implied in his drama 
of Destiny put the final stamp upon his pessimistic tendencies. 

Yet Hervieu’s life, apart from his literary caprices, was 
anything but inconsistent. Nowhere in his work do we find 
a note of optimism. Nor did he seek comic effect in his dramas, 
where feeling almost completely replaces his earlier irony. 
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Consider his portrait: its serious, even melancholy expression 
denotes a temperament not inclined to light comedy. He did 
not readily admit others to his intimacy; but this apparent 
coolness was only a buffer against curious intrusions. Ex- 
travagance and affectation shocked his fine sensibility. For 
fear of violating social propriety, or wounding the feelings of 
others, he always spoke with reserve, in a low, modulated tone. 
He insisted on returning with usury any favors received. He 
kept his appointments with the punctuality of Louis XIV. 
Everything about him was elegance and distinction; yet, ow- 
ing to his spirit of independence, he never employed a secre- 
tary. His social and literary duties, to which after 1900 were 
added those connected with the French Academy and one 
term as president of the Société des Gens de Lettres, left him 
little time for recreation. During seven years that he lived in 
the Avenue of the Bois de Boulogne he’ found time for only 
ene walk in the “Bois.” 

For one who went about so little at home, Hervieu had 
considerable familiarity with the world outside of France. His 
travels took him to various countries, frequently to England, 
and to the Near East and Latin Europe. Abroad as well as 
at home he was highly esteemed. He was received with dis- 
tinction in Spain in 1913, the same year in which he was 
created Grand Officer of the Legion of Honor. He had a 
reading knowledge of several modern languages, but he rarely 
uses foreign words. What he wrote is always thoroughly 
French. Unless in his hallucination tales, his work bears no 
trace of foreign influence. 

Above all in Hervieu we admire his earnestness and sin- 
cerity. Whatever we may think of his ideas, the courage of 
his convictions commands respect. He represents an intel- 
lectual and ethical integrity possessed by few literary men of 
our time. We believe him when he says that the sub-title of 
“Peints par eux-mémes”: “a book without hypocrisy,” might 
in truth stand on any of his novels or dramas. According to 
his own words, he had in writing them no other object than to 
“stamp out error, falsehood, illusion in the souls of his coun- 
trymen—to take them out of the sanctimonious optimism in 
which they delighted to live, and bring them face to face with 
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truth.” His artistic fidelity is attested by the fact that he 
treated only the milieu in which he lived. He could not con- 
ceive of writing-a novel with Japanese setting, or even one 
dealing, for instance, with life among the miners of his own 
country. He must know his characters. That he is too often 
impassive, as in “L’Alpe homicide,” is due probably to his 
gloomy outlook upon life. Had he always expressed himself 
as freely as he does in a number of his dramas, his work would 
have a greater documentary value. 

In the struggle between the individual and society Hervieu 
is for the individual. He often gives his sympathy even to 
the helpless victims of their weaknesses and passions. His 
characters are sincerely convinced of their rights; not one of 
them, except Sabine Revel in “La Course du Flambeau,” 
thinks of yielding anything. Less than complete justice seems 
to him injustice. Hence his constant plea for justice to wo- 
men. Is it right, he protests with Iréne Fergan, that one-half 
of mankind should treat the other as a conquered race? This 
noble altruism and his solicitude for the future generation, he 
shares with numerous French writers of our time. The lofty 
idealism of his dramas stood out as a dignified protest at a 
time when sensual realism reigned on the French stage. And 
this idealism no doubt gave him a confidence in his own work 
which contributed largely to his unvarying success. 

That success was extraordinary; he never had a failure 
on the stage. He abandoned the novel only after having en- 
riched it with three original works that will live. After twenty- 
five years, neither “Peints par eux-mémes” nor “L’Armature” 
has taken on a wrinkle; and one at least of his dramas, “La 
Course du Flambeau,” is still as fresh and lifelike as when 
first produced in 1901. Novelist, dramatist, reformer, Paul 
Hervieu exerted an influence exceeded by few if any men of 
his generation. Our mourning for his untimely death was 
sincere and well-deserved. 

















Father Ryan--The Poet-Priest of the South 


KaTe WHITE 


Ah me! without trying—by merely 
Being gentle and human and tender to 
Souls astray, what good a priest 
Can do! 
Yours ever faithfully. 
AsraM J. RYAN. 


Saintly souls have intuitions that seem strange to the ordi- 
nary mind. Father Ryan was first and above all a Catholic 
priest. He was once asked whether he would devote himself 
to poetry, if he had his life to live over again. “Ah no,” he 
said. “Were I a college boy again, I would be nothing but a 
priest. A priest’s life is sacrificial oniy in a sense. He gets 
more than he gives, even in this world. Lonely he is—but who 
is not? The happiest married heart on earth this night has 
had, and will have, more lonely hours than hours unlonely. 

“And I say of priests, that mere duty, without the warming 
glow of love, fails to reach the highest glories of their voca- 
tion; so I say of others, in any station of life, unmarried or 
married, love is the coronation and consecration of the heart.” 

In one of his poems, Father Ryan says: 


Hearts that are great never beat loud, 

They muffle their music, when they come. 
Their greatest greatness is unknown— 
Earth knows a little—God, the rest. 


How true are these thoughts that take the wings of words 
and float out of his spirit to us! How gentle, human, tender, 
and loyal was the heart of the poet-priest none but those who 
had the good fortune to meet Father Ryan can fully know. 

Even to his closest friends Father Ryan rarely spoke of 
himself or his family, and this reticence has made all personal 
information concerning him vague. His poetic gift may be 
traced as an inheritance from the pure Celtic blood of his 
father’s family. Richard Ryan of Limerick, Ireland, an uncle 
of Father Ryan, was the author of “Ballads on the Fiction of 
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the Ancient Irish,” published in 1821, and “Poetry and Poets,” 
which appeared in 1826. 

Father Ryan was born in Limerick in 1836, the son of John 
Thady and ....... Hartigan Ryan, and the grandson of Thad- 
deus Richard Ryan, a merchant of Limerick. (Phillmoore’s 
“Irish Wills.”) Of his family was the Reverend Timothy 
Ryan of Scarteen, Limerick, who was hanged in 1730, accord- 
ing to the penal laws of those days, for marrying a Catholic 
to a Protestant. Another relative was the Right Reverend 
John Ryan, Lord Bishop of Limerick; born 1783, died 1864. 
(Burke’s “Landed Gentry.”) Limerick was the seat of the 
powerful sept of Ryan, and there is a monument in the ruins 
of the Abbey Oweney, erected in 1632, bearing an inscription 
which reads: “The most Noble Chief William Ryan, of his 
native country of Oweney, as also of the ancient family of the 
Ryans, the head and the Prince, for himself, his wife and 
children, this sepulchral monument caused to be erected. The 
honor of his posterity and praise of his ancestors, William 
Ryan with art had raised this work.” (Linihan’s “History of 
Limerick.” ) 

The Ryans, like other native landowners, lost their estates 
when the English entered Ireland. Father Ryan-came to this 
country with his parents, relatives and friends in 1839, landing 
at Charleston, South Carolina. His cousin Thomas White 
remained in South Carolina, the Ryans going to Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, where they had relatives, the children of Major Michael 
Ryan, a Revolutionary soldier who had received land in Vir- 
ginia for service. (Griffin’s “Historical Researches ;” also 
Thomas White’s “Papers.”) 

The parents of Father Ryan moved to St. Louis so that 
their children might have the best Catholic educational ad- 
vantages of those early days. After graduation from the 
Christian Brothers College, Father Ryan entered an ecclesi- 
astical seminary at Niagara, New York, where he was or- 
dained a priest when barely of age, and, as a writer says, so 
delicate that he had to sit down during the most of the cere- 
mony. 

Tennessee at this time belonged to the St. Louis Archdio- 
cese, and was a mission field. During the St. Louis jurisdic- 
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tion, many able priests were sent here, but none surpassing 
Father Ryan in qualities of mind and heart. He was stationed 
successively at Nashville, Clarksville, and Knoxville. Both 
Knoxville and Clarksville claim the honor of his most famous 
poem, “The Conquered Banner.” He was in Clarksville when 
Lee surrendered, as I find in the oldest church records of 
Knoxville, coming to this town several weeks after the shock 
of the surrender. He probably wrote the poem where he was 
stationed at that time. 


Father Ryan and his brother David entered the Confed- 
erate army, and the priest served as chaplain, and sometimes 
as a soldier in the ranks, throughout the entire war. A story 
is told of Father Ryan’s labors in New Orleans in 1862-63, in 
which it is said that he refused to officiate at the burial of 
some Federal soldiers, and when brought before General But- 
ler on this charge, made reply that he would be glad to bury 
all the Federal soldiers and the general himself. Butler’s 
sense of humor made him see the point, so the matter was 
dropped. It is a catchy story, containing little truth, but told 
to emphasize the priest’s devotion to the South. 

Father Ryan left Knoxville in 1866, going to Augusta, 
Georgia, where he remained five years. It was during his 
stay here that he published “The Banner of the South.” His 
last active years were spent in Mobile, Alabama, as pastor of 
St. Mary’s Church. It was from here that his poems were 
scattered all over the South, wherever he happened to pass. 
Later they were collected by a friend and published in book 
form. The volume has been through twenty-seven editions. 


From childhood, Father Ryan was a poet, with a taste for 
everything that belongs to pure literature. His writings show 
that he was as poetic in prose as in verse. He was modest as 
well as gifted, and far from thinking himself a great poet, with 
true humility he says: 

I sing with a voice too low 


To be heard beyond today. 
1 of * * * «x * 


My songs, like the birds, will be forgot, 
And forgotten will be my name. 
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In a letter to a friend he says: “The winds are moaning 
out in the cold as if something ailed them. It is an awful 
thing to have voices and no heart, as the winds. It may be 
fearful to have hearts and no voices.” 

Again he writes: “What a wondrous, fearful power is ours 
—to think! How deep life ought to be! How shallow it is to 
most who live!” In this grave mood he also sings: 


I walked in the world with the worldly, 
I craved what the world never gave; 
And I said: In the world each Ideal, 
That shines like a star on life’s wave, 
Is wrecked on the shores on the Real, 
And sleeps like a dream in a grave. 


Father Ryan’s gentleness of soul and tender sympathy with 
all mankind are well expressed by him in this passage: “I 
have studied one book longest and I think deepest of any, 
‘Human Nature,’ a strange book, full of mysteries, romances, 
strange histories, a living book, every face a leaf, every day 
a page teeming with riddles, every week a chapter, every year 
a volume.” His glowing Celtic nature was all Southern in its 
passion and love of harmony. Before the tabernacle of poor 
Ireland’s hope he burned in his bosom a perpetual flame of 
faith, and his “Flag of Erin” quivers with the same heart- 
broken sobs for his native land, that tremble in “The Con- 
quered Banner” for his adopted home: 


Unroll Erin’s flag! fling its folds to the breeze! 

Let it float o’er the land, let it flash o’er the seas! 

Not a stain on its green, not a blot on its gold, 

Tho’ the woes and the wrongs of three hundred years 
Have drenched Erin’s Sunburst with blood and with tears! 


And he continues with these prophetic words, which seem 
timely today: 


Look aloft! look aloft! lo! the clouds drifting by; 
There’s a gleam through the gloom, there’s a light in the sky. 
*Tis the Sunburst, resplendent—far, flashes on high! 

Erin’s dark night is waning, her day dawn is nigh! 


Of all threnodies of a sorrowing South furling her de- 
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feated flag, Father Ryan’s “The Conquered Banner” stands 
out as the saddest tribute: 


Furl that Banner, softly, slowly! 
Treat it gently—it is holy— 
For it droops above the dead. 
Touch it not—unfold it never, 

For its people’s hopes are dead. 


Owing to his temperamental modesty, he shrank from gen- 
eral observation, deprecated praise, where another would 
have seized all opportunities of securing proper remuneration 
for the fruits of his genius. He called his poems “verses,” 
and he never made poetry his first object in life as did other 
poets. He was first the humble mission priest seeking souls in 
the very humblest walks of life, rather than in the homes of 
wealth. In one of his poems he says: 


And many a flower was blooming there 
In beauty, yet without a name, 

Like humble hearts that often bear 
The gifts, but not the palm of fame. 


Father Ryan died April 23, 1886, in a Franciscan mon- 
astery in Louisville, Kentucky. He had been ailing for years; 
in fact, he was always an invalid, but his energy kept him 
going, and he had gone to this monastery to make a retreat, 
intending at its close to finish a “Life of Christ” on which he 
was engaged. 

How solemnly lyrical is this meditation: 


I walk down the valley of Silence— 
Down the dim, voiceless valley alone! 
And I hear not the fall of a footstep 
Around me save God’s and my own; 
And the hush of my heart is as holy 
As hovers where angels have flown. 


If Father Ryan could have been placed as Cardinal Gib- 
bons was able to place Father Tabb, Father Ryan’s position in 
the literary world might have been higher than it is; but in 
his time the number of priests in the South was limited, and 
there was such a crying need for them that the demands of 
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the cause had to take precedence of the cultivation of the arts, 
and so: 


“Some reckon their age by years, 

Some measure their life by art.” 
“But bead by bead, I tell 

The rosary of my years. 
From cross—to a cross they lead”; ’tis well, 
And they are blest with the blessing of tears. 

















Conservation and Criminology 


EpwarD J. WooDHOUSE 
Yale University 


The Great War has made the nations realize as never be- 
fore the importance of preserving their man power. Great 
Britain, France, and Canada sent their adult males into the 
armies until many of their industries had to be run by women 
and old men. And the persistent demand for soldiers drew 
into the ranks men up to the age of fifty. Even the United 
States, with its hundred million people, was astonished at the 
rapidity with which its available males between the ages of 
21 and 32 were swallowed up by the operation of the first 
draft act, and within a year after entering the war, the young 
republic of the West enacted the second draft act and extend- 
ed the ages for conscription to 18 and 45. Men who had at 
first been rejected by the examining boards were drafted and 
sent to camps to perform domestic service and release for 
overseas service men without disability. Development bat- 
talions were formed to train and strengthen those whose dis- 
abilities were regarded as removable. This wasteful nation, 
which had for so long been prodigal with anything and every- 
thing, found that it must save and distribute with scrupulous 
care among insatiable war activities the labor and military 
man power so sorely needed by its allies. 

This regard for human material must not cease with the 
war. It must be extended in many directions. The nation 
must make certain that its children are fed, clothed, sheltered 
and educated so that they may develop to the highest possible 
degree their usefulness to themselves, to their families and to 
society. Such watchful care shall follow them throughout 
their lives, and the world shall learn the inestimable value of 
the minds and bodies of men. One of the greatest wastes of 
humanity is the toleration of conditions that produce criminals 
and the management of those criminals in ways that make 
them forever useless to themselves and to their fellows. Few 
persons in America know much about criminology. There is 
much shallow talk about improving conditions and some real 
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improvements have been made. But, in the main, the science 
and practice of criminology in the United States is fifty years 
behind the general advance of American civilization. 

It is a singular fact that we have only one general survey 
of the field of criminology, that of Mr. Parmelee.* Mr. 
Thomas Mott Osborne, Mr. Arthur Woods, Mr. Brand Whit- 
lock and others have written most valuable accounts of their 
efforts to obtain intelligent treatment for offenders against 
society and more effective methods for the prevention of 
crime. But their writings have treated merely small parts of 
the subject. Mr. Osborne is a practical student and reformer 
in penology, and his books and articles set forth his experi- 
ences and ideals. Mr. Woods’ Princeton lectures on the “Pre- 
vention of Crime” are, as he himself describes them, a brief 
statement of the problems of modern police administration. 
Mr. Brand Whitlock, in a public letter published some years 
ago in book form under the title “Enforcement of Law in 
Cities,” answered the critics of his adminstration as Mayor 
of Toledo and dealt briefiy but in a most philosophical spirit 
with some of the fundamental causes of crime. Others have 
interested themselves in various phases of criminology, but 
there has been a great need for a general treatise covering the 
whole field. This need Mr. Parmelee has done much to fill. 
His book explains admirably the origin and development of 
crime in the evolution of society, the causation of crime by 
ignorance, poverty, corrupt politics, low mentality, the changes 
in the standards by which offences against society are judged. 

Starting with a consideration of the ends, benefits and 
present status of the study of criminology, he analyzes and 
criticises the various theories held by other writers and work- 
ers. While he does not give detailed accounts of the history 
of the various branches of the science of criminology, he does 
furnish enough historical background to accompany his very 
accurate statements of present methods and theories. The 
most valuable parts of the book are those making suggestions 
for reform in methods of police administration, of prison 
management, of organization of public charities and correc- 
tions, of city government especially, and of the general sys- 


* Criminology. By Maurice Parmelee. 





New York: Macmillan, 1918. 
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tems of social organization. Mr. Parmelee has the courage of 
his convictions and does not hesitate to attack any institution, 
however old and strong; he advocates many radical changes 
in present theories and practice of social control. 

Much crime can, it is pointed out, be prevented by the 
right kind of education. People must be taught carefully to 
think about the duties they owe to themselves and to society. 
The more fortunate must realize their responsibility for the 
less fortunate, and must be shown how selfish absorption by 
the wealthy in their own desires and pursuit of their own 
ends drives many of the poorer class to crime as a blind protest 
against unfair social conditions. This is especially true for 
the United States; the individualism preached by the Revolu- 
tionary fathers and since followed to an extreme degree has 
taken too little account of the danger that one individual might 
in growing and developing his personality and career interfere 
with the proper development of many other members of so- 
ciety. The greatest weakness of the Jeffersonian laissez-faire 
philosophy is that it is almost entirely concerned with pro- 
tecting the individual against society and neglects the equal 
necessity for protecting society against powerful individuals. 
The words “no man liveth to himself and no man dieth to 
himself” need to be more fully interpreted, for many people 
live as if they thought they could live to themselves. Persons 
powerful through wealth acquired by inheritance or by their 
own efforts have been inclined and allowed to pursue their own 
selfish ends with little regard for the welfare of the less for- 
tunate members of their communities. Fall River and Lowell, 
Mass., and some of the mill towns of North and South Caro- 
lina have been allowed to become reproaches to civilization. 
Mill operatives have often lived in terrible squalor while the 
mills have enriched the owners. These and many other men 
of wealth and power have seemed almost or quite ignorant 
or regardless of their duty to society, and the public has 
acquiesced in that ignorance and disregard. Courts have 
solemnly declared unconstitutional, null and void, laws re- 
stricting the “liberty of contract” between the rich employer 
and his helpless employees and other laws violating the “sacred 
rights of property.” All citizens must be taught their mu- 
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tual economic and political responsibilities; government of- 
ficials especially must be enlightened. This is the great task 
of education. Universal and compulsory education of the 
right kind is more necessary in a democracy than in any other 
form of government because the individual citizen has more 
responsibility and more freedom and so can do more harm 
if he is not properly trained and if his energies are not care- 
fully directed. 

The study of economics, government, sociology, jurispru- 
dence, history and other social sciences has been much neg- 
lected. The study of social science gives men insight into 
human nature, into the organization and evolution of society, 
and furnishes the justification for morality and law, the in- 
tellectual basis for them. Even the so-called educated classes 
have very poor equipment of this kind, and seldom exercise 
much intelligence in the use of their political power. Until 
these leaders have a clearer conception of social evolution, 
social relations and social obligation they cannot hope to guide 
and teach the uneducated. The colleges and schools are not 
measuring up to their opportunities. Comparatively few of 
their students will have more than indirect use for Latin and 
Greek, but every boy and girl has some influence in govern- 
ment and should be taught above everything else how best to 
use that influence. Ignorance of social science is not confined 
to the average citizen. Law teachers, lawyers and judges know 
little beyond mere technical rules of law and pay little attention 
to the economic and sociological background of these rules or 
to the scientific study of legal reform. Few lawyers or gov- 
ernment officials are interested in criminology or in any other 
branch of theoretical jurisprudence. It is safe to go still 
further and to say that teachers and students of law, and 
legislators and judges know practically nothing of the dis- 
coveries in economics, political science, geography, psychology, 
history, sociology, on which a jurisprudence more nearly 
abreast of the times might be based. 

Mr. Parmelee emphasizes again and again in his book this 
deplorable narrowness and ignorance of those whose busi- 
ness it is to interpret and to enforce and to improve the law. 
He shows the absolute necessity for general social training 
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of all citizens and for specialized training of lawyers, judges, 
legislators, executives and all other government officials. He 
condemns the combination of public prosecution and private 
defense as undemocratic and inefficient and makes a convinc- 
ing plea for public prosecutors and defenders trained in 
criminal anthropology and sociology, in psychiatry and pen- 
ology, also in practical methods of pursuing criminals, of 
gathering and classifying evidence, of administering prisons. 
Judges for criminal courts should be selected from among 
public prosecutors and defenders. He goes further and says, 
“The logical sequel to public defense is free civil justice; that 
is to say, the employment of attorneys by the public for the 
pleading and defense of civil cases. . . Justice is a funda- 
mental human right, and there are few if any functions of a 
state which are more important than that of securing justice 
for its citizens.” 

The chapter on the “Police Function,” though an excellent 
one, neglects almost entirely the use of policemen as educators 
of the public, as superintendents of playgrounds and as gen- 
eral leaders of community life. The treatment of the selec- 
tion and training of a police force is good. The five chapters 
on “Penology” are typical of the general character of the 
book, encyclopedic and thorough but unnecessarily detailed and 
dry in the historical parts and in the classifications. We have 
“types of individualization,” “criteria of individualization,” 
“limitations upon individualization,” “types of prisons,” 
“causes of misconduct in prisons,” “types of penal institu- 
tions” and other examples of subdivision and cataloguing to 
an unnecessary degree of minuteness. 

The bibliography seems slight, even as a “partial bibliog- 
raphy,” for so thorough a work, and the index is scarcely one 
of more than names ; but the very good table of contents large- 
ly supplies the place of a better index. Mr. Parmelee’s volume 
ought to be studied by lawyers, judges, police officials, legisla- 
tors and executives, by charity workers and indeed by all who 
are interested in the advancement of social progress by the 
prevention of crime and by the more sensible treatment of 
defectives and of those who have once offended. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


Formative Types In Encuish Porrry. By George Herbert Palmer. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1918,—x, 311 
pp. $1.50 net. 


Nothing new in the field of either fact or interpretation 
would be claimed by the author of this interesting book on 
English poetry. His analysis of the subject matter and style 
of the seven poets chosen as “formative types” would be ad- 
mitted by every student. The suggestive value of the volume 
lies in the juxtaposition of the seven great figures in six well 
marked literary periods and the clear indication of the debt 
which English poetry owes to each. Chaucer, of course, heads 
the list, with his gift for vivid individual portraiture and his 
graceful and flexible verse forms. Spenser follows with his 
world of ideal beauty and the hypnotic melody of his verse. 
Herbert, and his fellows of the so-called “metaphysical” 
school, contributed the expression of the poet’s own inner life, 
while Pope, a century later, exhibited the very antithesis of 
their quality in his objective rationalism, his “lucidity, ease 
and lightness of touch.” In the poetry of the Romantic move- 
ment Professor Palmer finds three distinct stages, marked by 
the three greatest names. Wordsworth, in addition to his 
sympathy with nature, brought to bear an altogether new re- 
gard for humanity in its broad and fundamental aspects, but 
because his interest lay in the fundamental and universal it is 
the type rather than the individual that appears in his poems. 
Tennyson went a step farther, but the very strength of his 
almost perfect verse lay in the exhibition of certain mastering 
moods, not in the portrayal of all-round, flesh-and-blood peo- 
ple. It was with Browning that the individual, on whose im- 
portance the whole Romantic movement had largely turned, 
came into his own in the pages of poetry. 

Such, in brief, is a summary of the author’s treatment of 
the “formative types.” Shakespeare and Milton are omitted 
with apologies, the former under a general proscription of 
dramatists, the latter, to whose pre-eminence Professor Palmer 
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pays due tribute in his preface, because of his very magnitude 
and because he left no “school.” 

The book, I think, has peculiar value in this day of revo- 
lutionary poetic theory and practice and should be read alike 
by conservatives and radicals. The former, jealous of the 
forms and ideals of the past, may well recall that English poetry 
has passed “through certain well-marked crises or epochs at 
each of which has stood a revolter from past practice who, 
setting up antagonistic, yet really supplemental, conceptions 
of poetry has thrown open tracts of emotion which our beau- 
tiful art had not previously touched.” The radical—the disciple 
of Miss Amy Lowell for example—may profitably reflect upon 
the same words and may perhaps modify in a wholesome de- 
gree his enthusiasm for a new form which he confidently be- 
lieves destined to supersede all the outworn garments of the 
past. That English poetry has profited by many a revolt, but 
has proved much bigger than any revolter—such is the salutary 
lesson of this thoughtful and admirably written little volume. 

Junius W. Prat. 


Tue Four HorseMEN oF THE Apocalypse. Translated from the Span- 
ish of Vicente Blasco Ibafiez by Charlotte Brewster Jordan. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Company. Fourth Edition, 1918. 489 pp. 
$1.90. 


The growth of interest in our Spanish neighbors is evi- 
dent in all directions. Numerous articles in the daily press, 
the establishment of newspapers and periodicals in Spanish, 
the steady appearance of new translations and text-books, de- 
mands for more classes and teachers of Spanish, all attest it. 
Spain is no longer to be known solely as the land of Don 
Quixote and the Alhambra. It is being rapidly discovered 
that she has a contemporary literature worth knowing, and 
the translator is making it available to the public that cannot 
read the original. 

Four novels of Ibafiez are now available in English, La 
Barraca (The Cabin), La Catedral (In the Shadow of the 
Cathedral), Sénnica, and Los quatro Jinetes del Apocalipsis 
(The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse). Of the works 
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translated, The Cabin is the most noteworthy from the literary 
standpoint. Cafias y Barro (Reeds and Mud), considered by 
the French and Italian critics as his masterpiece, has not 
been translated into English. 

That the American edition of the Four Horsemen went 
through four printings in the second half of 1918 is not al- 
together due to the efficient advertising of its publishers. It 
has conspicuous merit, though it shows Ibafiez’ characteristic 
faults, a tendency to propaganda and a weakness in character- 
drawing. 

The plot is simple. The two daughters of an Argentinian 
cattle-king marry a Frenchman and a German. After the 
father’s death, the German takes his family to Germany, the 
Frenchman takes his to France. The German’s children be- 
come worthy cogs in the “Kultur” machine. The French- 
man, in his castle in the Marne valley, suffers from the bru- 
talities of the German invasion, and sees the battle and the re- 
treat. His son atones for a wild youth by death in battle. The 
daughter marries a wounded hero. 

The best parts of the book are the descriptions. Mobiliza- 
tion in Paris, military hospitals, batteries and trenches, battle- 
field graveyards, and above ail, the section of the Battle of 
the Marne seen by the old Frenchman, are all treated with 
the powerful but harsh strokes one would expect of a disciple 
of Zola. 

The vision of the Four Horsemen is evoked by a Russian 
socialist at the beginning of hostilities. The horsemen are the 
Plague, War, Hunger and Death. “ ‘God is asleep, forgetting 
the world....... It will be a long time before He awakes, and 
while He sleeps the four feudal horsemen of the Beast will 
course through the land as its only lords.’ ” 

Ibafiez does not believe that the end of war is at hand. Des- 
noyers sees a sunset and recalls the four horsemen. 

“*Blood!’ he shouted jubilantly. ‘All the sky seems to be 
blood-red. . . . It is the apocalyptic beast who has received his 
death-wound. Soon we shall see him die.’ ” 

But Tchernoff replied: “ “No; the beast does not die. It 
is the eternal companion of man. It hides, spouting blood, 
forty .... sixty ...a hundred years, but eventually it reap- 
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pears. All that we can hope is that its wound may be long and 
deep, that it may remain hidden so long that the generation 
that now remembers it may never see it again.’ ” 

Freperick A. G. Cowper. 


MepicaL RESEARCH AND HumMAN WELFARE. A ReEcorp oF PERSONAL 
EXPERIENCES AND OpsERVATIONS DurING A PRoFEsSIONAL LIFE OF 
Firty-sEvEN YEARS. By William Williams Keen, M.D. Frontis- 
piece and charts. Houghton Mifflin Company: Boston and New 
York, 1917,—160 pp. $1.25 net. 


This volume, comprising a series of the Colver Lectures 
at Brown University, presents in condensed and simple style 
a rather complete résumé of the noteworthy achievements of 
medical science in advancing human well-being. The author, 
who is one of the most noted surgeons in America, writes with 
pride in, and profound sympathy for, the progress made by 
his profession. 

Quite correctly, in the reviewer's opinion, the author treats 
this probably unparalleled progress as having its source and 
inspiration in the brilliant discoveries of Louis Pasteur, first 
and greatest of all bacteriologists. Due credit is likewise 
given to the scarcely less marvelous application of these dis- 
coveries and principles, resulting through the work of the 
English surgeon, Lord Lister, in aseptic and antiseptic surgery. 
Thereafter follows an account of each of a fairly long list 
(though Dr. Keen calls it “only a few of the most notable”) 
of the battles with humanity’s scourges in which these prin- 
ciples were invoked and medical science gained a complete, or 
at least partial, victory. The diseases discussed are: anthrox, 
puerperal fever, chicken cholera, swine plague, hydrophobia, 
syphilis, smallpox, cholera, bubonic plague, yellow fever, ma- 
laria, hookworm, tuberculosis, cancer, diphtheria, meningitis, 
typhoid, typhus, Malta fever, tetanus and leprosy. 

Dr. Keen limits his field to the years of his own life, saying: 
“In these fruitful years medical research has done more for 
human welfare than in ail the centuries since time began ;” but 
with entire justice he adds: “Two great achievements in modern 
medicine before my professional studies began in 1860 were 
vaccination in 1796 by Edward Jenner, and anaesthesia, first 
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introduced publicly to the profession on October 16, 1846, when 
I was over nine years old, by Morton and Warren, at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital.” 

Dr. Keen’s lectures are to be commended for their scientific 
accuracy and for intelligent and sympathetic exposition which 
may well serve as an inspiration to all who feel the burden 
of human suffering. Where there is so much of excellence in 
one volume, criticism may appear ungracious. Still the re- 
viewer feels that the catalogue recounted above is so extensive 
as to preclude by its very length the proper rounding out or 
symmetrical treatment of the component topics within the 
limits of the volume. But, if there are any who are not in 
sympathy with modern science, or who affect horror at vivisec- 
tion, or who wish for the good old days of long ago, let such 
persons—if not immune to fact and reason—read this short 
but thought-provoking book. 

JamEs J. WOLFE. 


Reiicio GRAMMATICI, THE RELIGION oF A MAN oF Lerrers. By Gilbert 
Murray. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1918. 
49 pp. $1.00 net. 


This little book is from the pen of the regius professor of 
Greek in the University of Oxford, the editor and translator 
of the plays of Euripides and the author of a half-dozen other 
works, and Britain’s foremost living Greek scholar. It is his 
presidential address to the Classical Association, delivered last 
January and published first in the June issue of the Century. 

The author does not limit the word religion to man’s rela- 
tion to a divine being; he defines it in a broader sense as that 
which gives one a secret and permanent means of escape from 
the round of things that happen from hour to hour. Some 
find it in theology, in art, in human affection, in work, or in 
the search for truth. A scholar secures his freedom by keep- 
ing hold always of the past, and treasuring up the best out of 
the past; he draws thence high thoughts and great emotions, 
and the strength that comes from communion with the great 
poets and thinkers of old. 

It is by the present, the material present, that we are en- 
slaved, and we can find escape from this prison only through 
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the contemplation of things that are not present, that is, of the 
past, for about the future we can only make conjectures. There 
has been hardly any great forward movement of humanity 
which did not draw inspiration from the knowledge or the 
idealization of the past. A study of the past compels us to com- 
pare the ways of our own age with other ways. Our superior- 
ity to the ancients is beyond measure in material things, in in- 
ventions, in accumulated knowledge, but not in the things of 
the spirit, which depend on will, effort, aspiration, and the 
quality of the individual soul. The ancients had just as large 
and well developed brains as ours, they were just as brave, in- 
genious, and unselfish as we. Anthropology shows how very 
recent the whole of our historic period is: man has been on the 
earth more than twenty thousand years, and we are concerned 
with only the last three thousand. To suppose that a modern 
Englishman must necessarily be at a higher stage of mental de- 
velopment than an ancient Greek is almost the same mistake as 
to argue that Browning must be a better poet than Words- 
worth because he came later. 

The uplifting of man has been the work of a chosen few, 
a few cities, a few races, a few great ages. The written record 
of human progress is the record of these chosen few. It is 
a record of those moments of living that were too beautiful to 
be allowed to pass, moments of glory that live only in so far 
as we can reach them; and we can reach them only by some 
labor, some skill, some imaginative effort, and some sacrifice. 
The scholar’s special duty is to turn this record back into liv- 
ing thought or feeling, to study some literary masterpiece, for 
example, with such loving devotion as to live again in imagi- 
nation the author’s triumphant experience in creating it, and 
thus recapture that moment of glory. The value of all great 
works of art or imagination is proportionate to the amount 
of loving effort spent in trying to re-live them. And the un- 
willingness to make imaginative effort is the prime cause of 
almost all decay of art. 

The period of recorded history is not very long, about 
eighty generations, and the extension of literature over the 
world is not very wide. Take drama, for instance. Greece, 
France, England, Spain, and for brief periods, Russia, Scan- 
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dinavia, and Germany have made their contributions; but a 
man could read all the very good plays in the world in a few 
months. Nor is there so very much first-rate lyric poetry in 
the world, nor narrative, nor philosophy, nor even history. In 
every case our list of the few selected works of outstanding 
genius begins with a Greek name. The civilization of Europe 
is a unity because of its ancestry. “Paradise Lost” and 
“Prometheus Unbound” are the children of Virgil and Homer, 
of Aeschylus and Plato. From the Renaissance onward—nay, 
from Chaucer and even from Alfred—the higher and more 
massive workings of our literature owe more to the Greeks 
and Romans than to our own un-Romanized ancestors. And 
the same is true of every country in Europe. The main stream 
runs from Rome and Greece and Palestine, the Christian and 
classical tradition. In that stream we find our unity, unity of 
origin in the past, unity of movement and imagination in the 
present; to that stream we owe our common memories and 
our power of understanding one another. The man of let- 
ters should rejoice to be the intellectual child of his great 
forefathers, to catch at their spirit, to carry on their work, 
working under the guidance of love and faith. 


This résumé, though largely in the language of the author, 
gives an inadequate conception of the words, few but golden, 
of one who has a keen appreciation of literary values, himself 
a poet and writer of considerable ability. 


CHARLES W. PEPPLER. 


REMINISCENCES oF Larcapio Hearn. By Setsuko Koizumi (Mrs. 
Hearn). Translated from the Japanese by Paul Kiyoshi Hisada 
and Frederick Johnson. Boston and New York: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, 1918,—ix, 88 pp. $1.00 net. 


This little volume is an account of Hearn’s married life 
in Japan as related by his Japanese widow to Mr. Hisada. 
Though chronological in outline, it exhibits the random and 
garrulous character of a personal reminiscence, which, together 
with the narrator’s distinctly Oriental point of view, gives 
color and naturalness to the sketch. This is further heightened 
by the frequent contrasts between the eccentric, absent-minded 
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sybaritic husband and the more matter-of-fact, careful, affec- 
tionate wife. 

“T went to the hotel and found him absent ; he was bathing 
in the sea. His money was in a stocking and scattered around 
—-silver coins and bank-notes were falling out. Hearn was 
so very careless with his money that it was very amusing. He 
was born that way and had no mind for so common a thing.” 

Occasionally the language reminds one of Hashimura Togo, 
as in the strange uses of the word “dainty.” The reader is 
also momentarily puzzled to learn that “it was his custom to 
wear neither white nor colored shirts,” though we are imme- 
diately afterward told that he always wore excellent shirts. 
Numerous anecdotes illustrate Hearn’s childlikeness, his intense 
interest in the folk-customs and stories of Japan, his general 
dislike for things western, his love for the mystical and the 
beautiful, his essential unpracticalness, his moods of joyousness 
and depression, and his enthusiastic absorption in his work. In 
short, the book succeeds well in its purpose—to give us a life- 
like picture of Lafcadio Hearn. 

H. M. Exus. 


REPRESENTATIVE Plays By AMERICAN Dramatists. Volume I. Edited 
by Montrose J. Moses. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1918. 


It is a source of genuine pleasure and gratification to 
chronicle the appearance of the first volume of the three-vol- 
ume collection of representative plays of American dramatists, 
projected by Mr. Montrose J. Moses. This first volume covers 
the period, 1765-1819, and includes the following plays: The 
Prince of Parthia, by Thomas Godfrey, Jr. (1765) ; Ponteach, 
or, the Savages of America, by Robert Rogers (1766); The 
Group; A Farce, by Mrs. Mercy Warren (1775) ; The Battle 
of Bunkers-Hill, by Hugh Henry Brackenridge (1776) ; The 
Fall of British Tyranny; or, American Liberty, by John Lea- 
cock (1776); The Politician Out-witted, by Samuel Low 
(1789) ; The Contrast, by Royall Tyler (1790); André, by 
William Dunlap (1798); The Indian Princess; or, La Belle 
Sauvage, by J. N. Barker (1808) ; and She Would be a Sold- 
ier; or, The Plains of Chippewa, by M. M. Noah (1819). In 
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his informing introduction, Mr. Moses states that his purpose, 
in plan of selection, is to “show the advance in playwriting 
during successive periods of American history”; and his se- 
lection amply validates the purpose in view. Owing to the 
scheme adopted, several plays are included which, although 
written for the stage, are not authentically located as far as 
production is concerned. The inclusion of Ponteach, The 
Group, and The Politician Out-witted is justified on the 
ground that those plays are “representative of the spirit of 
the times, and help to give a more comprehensive view of the 
subjects which were treated in dramatic form by the early Am- 
erican playwrights.” As we read play after play, we are aware 
of the fact that they present, in succession, the change in social 
ideas and in historical attitude toward certain subjects—such 
as the American Stage Yankee, and social manners of the late 
eighteenth century in America. But although most of the 
plays have been chosen because of their distinct American 
flavor, dealing as they do directly with American subjects, 
others will be found in the subsequent volumes dealing with 
scenes and subjects far removed from American life and ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Moses, whose historical works on American actors and 
dramatists, the American theatre and the American drama 
have given him a distinctive place, has here devoted minute 
and extensive research in the studies of the individual drama- 
tists considered. In addition to the Introduction, there is a 
bibliography of general works, embracing sixty-one titles ; and 
in addition there is a list, of ample size in each case, of indi- 
vidual bibliographies for plays—some of which include curious, 
interesting, and valuable information. Preceding each play is 
a careful, sound, and informing biography of the dramatist 
who is the author of the particular play. In these individual 
biographies, Mr. Moses is at his best; for they are little mas- 
terpieces of condensation, containing not only an abundance 
of material facts, but also a wealth of allusion, literary, critical, 
and bibliographical, of very real value to the student. Note- 
worthy, in the case of Godfrey, is the omission of mention of 
the brilliant social circle in Wilmington, N. C., in which God- 
frey moved, during the latter years of his life, and the influ- 
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ence of this cultured atmosphere upon his writings. Nor does 
Mr. Moses mention the extreme likelihood that The Prince of 
Parthia was produced at Wilmington, N. C., during the last 
century—a probability he has elsewhere fully recognized, in 
the light of new material unearthed by the present writer. It 
is worthy of mention that Mr. Moses characterizes Ponteach 
as “our first American problem play.” Recent revivals of early 
American plays testify to the growing interest in our historical 
origins in theatre and drama; and the present collection is a 
worthy and notable contribution to our knowledge of the work 
of the most representative American dramatists. 
ARCHIBALD HENDERSON. 
University of North Carolina. 


A Century or Necro Micration. By Carter G. Woodson. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: The Association for the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory,—1918, vii, 221 pp. $1.00 net. 


Dr. Woodson, editor of the Journal of Negro History, has 
in this volume endeavored to present the principal facts “as 
to how the negroes in the United States have struggled under 
adverse circumstances to flee from bondage and oppression 
in quest of a land offering asylum to the oppressed and oppor- 
tunity to the unfortunate.” In his opening chapters, Dr. 
Woodson deals with the early movements among negroes and 
slaves to leave the Southern States and find more favorable 
conditions in the North and in Canada. He produces a great 
deal of evidence that the negro was not well received in the 
North in the early part of the nineteenth century, and the 
chapter entitled “Fighting It Out on Free Soil” is one of the 
most interesting in the book. The following chapter deals 
with “Colonization as a Remedy for Migration,” and accounts 
are given of colonies established in Hayti and other islands of 
the West Indies, and also of projects for colonization in Li- 
beria and other parts of Africa. Dr. Woodson shows that, 
despite adverse conditions, there were many instances of suc- 
cess among the negroes who settled in the North. 

Later chapters of the book describe the movements of 
negroes West and North since the Civil War. The last chap- 
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ter discusses the exodus of negroes from the South during the 
World War. The author says there is no unanimity of opin- 
ion as to whether migration is the best policy and that the 
thinking negroes are unable to agree as to what the blacks 
should now do. However, he does say that many of the ne- 
groes who go North are badly treated and that “the maltreat- 
ment of the negroes will be nationalized by this exodus.” 
Though Dr. Woodson finds that the condition of the negroes 
who attempt to establish themselves in the North is by no 
means free from difficulties and hardships, on the whole he 
seems to think that the final result of the removal of a part of 
the negro race from the Southern States to the North will be 
beneficial to the negro and to the country at large. The vol- 
ume is provided with several maps and charts and with an 
extensive bibliography of books and articles dealing with vari- 
ous phases of the history and problems of the negro popula- 
tion of the United States. Dr. Woodson has made an inter- 
esting and important contribution to the history of the ne- 
groes in the United States. 


Tue ABC or Exuisit PLANNING. By Evart G. Routzahn and Mary 
Swain Routzahn. Illustrated. New York: The Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1918,—xiv, 234 pp. $1.50 net. 


There has in recent years been an increasing interest in 
the careful investigation of the problems of society as they 
are found in particular localities. The name “social surveys” 
has been applied to such investigations. After the survey 
comes the social exhibit, which is designed to make educational 
use of the information that has been obtained and to make the 
resulting facts and recommendations a part of the common 
knowledge of the community. 

The authors of the work under review have aimed to set 
down in their pages what they believe to be the chief consid- 
erations involved in the preparation of social exhibits. The 
work has been provided with about sixty illustrations typical 
of various sorts of exhibits and indicating what characteristics 
make exhibits successful or the reverse. The volume is full of 
important suggestions for making exhibits effective and gives 
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warning against mistakes that are often made. Appended is 
a helpful bibliography of the most accessible books, pamphlets, 
and magazine articles, discussing phases of the topics treated. 

Besides the aid a volume of this nature will give to social 
workers, it contains much that might be made of service by 
business men in displaying and advertising their wares. In 
many respects the same principles are valid in advertising for 
private gain that apply in advertising for social welfare. How- 
ever, the book aims at public and not private benefits, and it 
seems well adapted to the purposes for which it has been 
written. 


Tue Socta, Piays of ArtHuR WING Pinero: Tue Seconp Mrs. TAn- 
QUERAY AND THE Notorious Mrs. EpssmitH. Edited by Clayton 
Hamilton. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1917. 


Mr. Clayton Hamilton, talented dramatic critic, well known 
to magazine readers as fervent student of the drama and ar- 
dent admirer of Pinero, is rendering the public fine service in 
editing a four-volume library edition of the social plays of this 
famous “playwrights’ playwright.” The general introduction 
is an excellent piece of writing—critical, historical, biograph- 
ical; and a great deal of light is thrown upon the somewhat 
obscure and cryptic personality of Pinero. The same cannot 
be said of the critical prefaces to the two plays, nor of that 
portion of the general introduction dealing with Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s personal association with Pinero. The tone is that of the 
almost arrant “disciple”; and the terms applied to the plays 
are so effervescently laudatory and so boyishly enthusiastic 
that we instinctively catch ourselves wondering as to the re- 
liability of Mr. Hamilton’s perfervid dicta. Be that as it may, 
there can be no doubt of this: that Mr. Hamilton paints a 
glowing picture of Pinero as a dramatic genius. The task of 
the reader is mildly to discount the estimate; and greatly to 
wonder. 

ARCHIBALD HENDERSON. 











Teachers of Government will be much interested in the 
recent publication of a new edition of Woodrow Wilson’s 
President Wilson wrote this book in the quiet years 
of his academic life, and many college and university teachers 
remember it as the text-book which they studied as under- 
graduates twenty or more years ago. 
Elliott, of the University of California, has given the book a 
very considerable revision, bringing its statements of fact 
down to the conditions existing December first, 1918. Chap- 
ters dealing with ancient Greece, Rome, Norway, and Sweden 
have been omitted, and new chapters have been prepared by 
Professor Elliott on Italy, Belgium, Serbia, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, modern Greece, Russia, Turkey, and Japan. 
vised form, 


“State.” 


tinguished President will doubtless have new life as an ex- 


cellent text 


pany, 231-245 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York City. 


Price $2.00 


One of 


Aims courses given in connection with the recently disbanded 
Students’ Army Training Corps is Professor Karl F. Geiser’s 
little volume on “Democracy versus Autocracy.” 
contains a clear discussion of the presidential system of gov- 
ernment existing in the United States as contrasted with the 
parliamentary system of England and other European coun- 


tries. Dr. 


Germany, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, and Brazil. 
ume is hardly a well-rounded text on Government, but it does 
contain a simple and useful statement of the characteristics 
of the forms of government found in some of the leading 
countries of the world. D. C. Heath and Company, New 


York City. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons have recently published a third edi- 
tion of Professor C. F. Dunbar’s “Theory and History of 
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Now Professor Edward 


In its re- 
this product of the academic labors of our dis- 
for use in college classes. D. C. Heath and Com- 


net. 


the books written primarily for use in the War 


This work 


Geiser also gives outlines of the governments of 


The vol- 
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Banking.” Professor O. M. W. Sprague, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, has contributed new chapters on Foreign Exchange, 
Central Banks, and on the Federal Reserve Banking System. 
The chapters on Combined Reserves and on the Bank of Am- 
sterdam, together with many shorter notes and passages, have 
been eliminated because of changes in banking conditions and 
also for the sake of economy of space. In its new form, this 
standard work will doubtless meet the requirements of many 
college teachers for the use of classes in Credit and Banking. 
$1.50 net. 


“The Collapse of Superman” is a small book made out of 
an essay originally written for the Saturday Evening Post 
by William Roscoe Thayer, the historian. Mr. Thayer de- 
scribes the growth among the Germans of the conception of 
themselves as “supermen” and subjects their vainglorious 
claims to searching examination. In doing this, he makes ex- 
ceedingly effective use of his gifts of irony and satire. Under 
his unsparing pen, Prussian dreams of superiority over the 
people of other nations appear as a ridiculous hallucination. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. $.60 net. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have recently published in the 
Modern Student’s Library Thomas Carlyle’s “Past and Pres- 
ent,” with introduction and notes by Professor Edwin Mims, 
of Vanderbilt University. In his introduction Dr. Mims draws 
attention to the striking similarity of Carlyle’s work to volumes 
on social problems written in recent years “when individualism 
and capitalistic domination of government have been under 
fire.” The analysis and estimate of Carlyle’s views is discrim- 
inating and helpful. Notes are provided where needed. This 
new edition is suitable both for use in schools and colleges and 
for the general reader. $.75 net. 


“The Victims’ Return” by Noélle Roger, with an historical 
note by Eugéne Pittard, is an account of the return from Ger- 
many through Switzerland to France of interned and evacuated 
civilians. The Swiss at Schaffhausen, Zurich, and Geneva or- 
ganized to receive these unfortunate war sufferers and refu- 
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gees, to provide them with needed food and clothing, and to 
show them sympathy and kindness as they proceeded on their 
journey. The book contains many pictures of wretchedness 
and relates many pathetic incidents that came under the ob- 
servation of the generous and humane Swiss workers. Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


The Colver lectures for 1918 at Brown University were 
delivered by Professor Franklin H. Giddings, of Columbia 
University, on the subject, “The Responsible State.” Profes- 
sor Giddings considers in order the origins of the State, its 
powers, its rights, and its duties. He brings the results of 
long reflection and experience and the powers of a mind 
trained in close analysis to the solution of the question: “What 
constitutes a responsible state?” Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.00 net. 
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... and at all 6 stands 
in the Capitol building 


cA fact: 


The 6 tobacco stands in the 
Capito] building at Washington 
are patronized mainly by the 
big business and professional 
men from all sections of the 
United States who are constant- 
ly coming into and passing out 
of Washington. 
At each one of these stands 
more Fatimas are sold every 
day than any other cigarette, re- ; 
gardless of price—which seems j iW A 
to show that the preference for ‘il it r Ni 


Fatima is really nation-wide. pe eT Ne eee Tr, 
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All th’ poecia ever. written, ik 
An th’ stories known iY ae, 


An’ others of great name— 
‘Shucks! They don’t seem wuth,th’ 
readin’ 











